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Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
603 Story Bidg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL - 

Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 

Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 
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EvIzaABETH R. POINDEXTER CoORALIE N, KENFIELD Kessler School of Lip- Reading 



































Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement Normal course. 
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6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. | 
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THE NEW CLUB-HOUSE OF THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


By MRS. RODNEY C. DEWEY 


RR VARIOUS parts of the country 
have come letters and telegrams con- 
gratulating us on our club-house, and 
each one has ended with, “Tell us how 
you accomplished it.” “How did you do 
it?” And we don’t know! Like Topsy, 
we “just growed.” I wish I could send 
in an impressive report, with “colyums 
of figgers” and deep underlying plans, 
but we didn’t have a “figger” to our 
name, and no plans other than to help 
each other and anybody else who was 
hard of hearing. It seems to me there 
is no reason why any city, town, or 
borough should not do the same thing; 
for we were only a small group, with no 
special privileges, no money—nothing but 
our belief in the work and a large cargo 
of enthusiasm. 

There were seven of us when we or- 
ganized, in October, 1919, and when the 
officers were elected there weren’t many 
left in the main body of workers. We 
met at intervals and had good times; we 
practised lip-reading; we interviewed 
employers who were courteous and 
skeptical and more or less puzzled when 
we talked about lip-reading. Others 
joined us; we had a scholarship given 
us; we secured a job for a girl. From 
saying, “Wouldn’t it be lovely if we 
could have a club-house?” we began to 
say, “When we get our club-house.” 

Now, you know scientists account for 
the existence of everything by the nucleus 
theory, and this thought was the nucleus 


that attracted to itself the conditions 
necessary for the material realization. 

In December, 1919, we had the chance 
to rent a tiny apartment very cheaply, 
and we hardly let Opportunity finish her 
first and only knock, so quickly did we 
snap it up for our headquarters. Yet I 
remember we thought it a wild financial 
plunge to pledge ourselves for $30 a 
month. Up to this time we had not 
thought of money at all. 

There were two rooms and a kitchen- 
ette. One room we furnished as a bed- 
room; this we rented, thus helping pay 
our rent. 

Right here you will ask where we got 
the money to furnish these rooms. We 
didn’t. Everybody donated something— 
a chair, a bookcase, a desk, a table, and 
so on. The result wasn’t a “period” 
suite, but somehow it was attractive and 
had a “homey” air, and we were very 
proud of it. That was in January. 

In May, 1920, we became incorporated. 
It is needless to say that we had grown. 
Our summer was a happy one—picnics, 
parties, boat rides, lots of lip-reading, em- 
ployers interviewed and asking for help, 
and more members. 

The building in which we had our 
apartment was an old-fashioned brick 
house, one of the early homes of Toledo, 
which had been made into three apart- 
ments. Late in September came a 
change in the management of this build- 
ing. The nucleus theory was justify- 
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ing itself, and one morning we woke up 
with a three-year lease in our pocket—a 
three-year lease on a thirteen-room house, 
and our treasury was a cipher with the 
rim rubbed off! But before the lease 
was signed our rooms were all spoken 
for, and we had a tidy little waiting list ; 
so the house will be self-supporting. 

Then, sure enough, came the question 
of furnishing. We figured that we could 
go into debt and pay it off in time, but 
it seemed foolish to start with such a 
handicap ; so we announced that we were 
open for contributions, and they came. 
Our largest check was for $300, and there 
were many single dollars, and all given 
from the heart. It was beautiful! 

Then came our house-warming; and 
not only our house was warmed, but our 
hearts. The weather was just as bad as 
lake weather knows how to be, but in 
spite of that fact our house was packed 
full all the afternoon and evening with 
hearing people as well as deafened ones. 
Otologists left their offices during their 


busiest hours ; the newspapers sent their 
reporters, because they had the vision of 
what we were trying to do; and the last 
word was added to our pride and happi- 
ness by having Dr. Goldstein with us as 
our guest of honor. He gave us a talk 
that left us breathless with enthusiasm 
and filled with the resolve to live up to 
what he said of us. To paraphrase the 
old ballad: “Say we’re weary, say we’re 
sad, but—Dr. Goldstein praised us!” 

So pleased were we with the evidence 
of interest that we decided to call on 
others and tell them about the work and 
let them help us if they wanted to. Up 
to this time we had not asked for a cent, 
and now our appeal was for personal in- 
terest as well as for money. The re- 
sponse has been most gratifying, but I 
hardly think we will find it necessary to 
do so again. Another year we expect to 
receive our quota from the “Community 
Chest,” having been recognized as one of 
the “worth-while” organizations of the 
city. 

We have modeled our working plan 
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after the New York League, as we feel 
that they give the greatest good to the 
greatest number. This club-house repre- 
sents our social work, and it belongs to 
every one who is hard of hearing. 

Our scholarship fund is adequate; we 
are in a position to give lip-reading to 
any one who cannot afford to pay for it. 
Since the 9th of last January we have 
found work for twenty-nine people—all 
kinds of work—domestic service, office 
work, sewing, nursing, teaching, com- 
panion, carpenter, etc. We have placed 
all our applicants. 

We have practise classes in lip-reading 
three times a week, at hours to accommo- 
date everybody. We have an evening 
party once a month, an afternoon card 
party the first Wednesday in each month ; 
we have a class in character analysis the 
second and fourth Wednesdays, a danc- 


ing class once a week, and some other 
things thrown in for good measure. 


That is our history up to date. I have 
told it thus intimately with the hope 
of encouraging others to start something. 
Don’t wait until you have money. As I 
think it over, I am persuaded that money 
is the thing of least importance. DeVo- 
tion to a cause, measured in time and 
service, is far more valuable. If we have 
achieved a measure of success in Toledo, 
it is because of the untiring effort and the 
unflagging enthusiasm of these glorious 
men and women. 


Here’s a slogan for you: 


Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it. 

Plan for more than you can do, 
Then do it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star, 

Keep your seat, and there you are! 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE DEAF CHILD* 


By W. CAREY ROE, B.A. 


6 Bere DIFFICULTY of attempting a psy- 
chological study of the deaf child is 
obvious. The data available have to be 
obtained from observation alone, and to 
reach any conclusions at all it is neces- 
sary to exercise somewhat the art of im- 
aginative introspection. One feels rather 
in the position of a man who attempts to 
examine the stars through a defective 
telescope. But there are certain general 
observations which I think it is permissi- 
ble to make on the effect which the con- 
sequences, direct and indirect, of deaf- 
ness have on the individual child. 

I propose to confine my remarks to ob- 
servations on the child who is born deaf 
or becomes deaf at an age when auditory 
impressions can have had no effect on the 
mind. ‘The semi-mute and the semi-deaf, 
therefore, belong to another category out- 
side the purview of this paper. The im- 
mediate direct and indirect consequences 
of the physical defect of deafness can be 
stated fairly simply. The mind of the 
deaf cannot be reached by auditory stim- 





* Read before the National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, Birmingham, England, 1920. 


uli; the mind is, therefore, deprived ab- 
solutely of auditory impressions, and it 
is impossible for any concept of which 
sound is an element to be conceived in 
full. These consequences are invariable 
and can never be overcome, though they 
may be mitigated. The deaf child, there- 
fore, is unable to obtain through hear- 
ing a knowledge and understanding of 
spoken language, and because of the lack 
of auditory stimuli the child fails to ex- 
ercise by imitation the organs of speech, 
with which he may be perfectly endowed. 
This failure to speak is an indirect conse- 
quence of deafness, and under favorable 
conditions can be successfully overcome. 

But the effect of these direct and in- 
direct consequences of deafness on the 
mind is far more difficult to ascertain and 
define. A deaf baby has exactly the same 
mental and physical potentialities, ex- 
cluding what I have just stated, as a hear- 
ing child. The mind exists and is capable 
of development; the same feelings, the 
same emotions, the same desires, the 
same inclinations and powers which ani- 
mate the mind of a hearing child are in- 
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herent in the mind of a deaf baby. Any 
and every physical or mental quality 
which is not dependent on the power to 
appreciate sound is existent, and is as 
capable of development in the deaf as in 
the hearing. Periodically the newspapers 
of this country call our attention to deaf 
footballers, deaf dreamers, deaf garden- 
ers, and deaf weddings. This sharing of 
interests with the hearing community, 
instead of being extraordinary, is in 
reality merely a proof of the existence of 
powers and inclinations which are not in 
themselves dependent on hearing for de- 
velopment. Were our attention to be 
called to a deaf-born opera singer or a 
‘deaf musician, then, perhaps, there would 
be room for astonishment. 

The average deaf child is born, as I 
have said, with potentialities similar to 
those possessed by a hearing child, and as 
the senses begin to function as the result 
of external stimuli, sense impressions are 
produced and the acquirement is com- 
menced of sense experience; but in the 
case of the deaf this sense experience is 
limited by the exclusion of all auditory 
stimuli, and consequently, in the bulk, 
the amount of sense experience gained in 
the first few years of life by a deaf child 
must be less, merely because of the re- 
striction in the avenues of approach to 
the mind, than is the case with the hear- 
ing child. At the same time there can be 
no doubt, I think, that very early the 
sense of vision in the deaf begins to play 
by necessity a more prominent part in 
the acquirement of sense impressions. 
The very dependence on visual impres- 
sion leads to a more extended exercise 
and use of the visual sense. A young 
deaf child will learn very early to differ- 
entiate anger and joy in its mother and 
father by visual impression alone, while 
a hearing child will tend to depend more 
on the sound of the voice. But the possi- 
bilities of this extended use of the visual 
sense are limited by the absence of that 
explanatory interplay of spoken language 
which takes place in the case of the hear- 
ing child, who, though using the visual 
sense less, yet obtains more mental profit 
from visual impressions than does the 
deaf child. 

I do not think that the sense impres- 
sions gained in the early years of life 
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through the remaining senses of touch, 
smell, and taste differ to any great extent 
from those gained by the hearing child, 
though here again the absence of lan- 
guage as an explanatory medium and as 
a means of clarifying and fixing such im- 
pressions tends to minimize their value. 

_ The mere loss of the power to appre- 
ciate sound would not be of very much 
importance to the mind of the individual, 
did not this loss carry with it a still 
greater consequence. Deafness in itself 
prevents the enjoyment of musical sound 
and the sounds of nature; it prevents one 
from realizing to the full a concept of 
which sound forms a part, but the loss to 
the individual of these impressions would 
not in itself have a very great effect on 
mind development. But, unfortunately 
for the deaf child, the power of reaching 
the mind by vocal utterance through the 
sense of hearing has been used for pur- 
poses other than the merely physical. 
While a series of sounds may strike us as 
pleasant or harsh, it is not the pleasure or 
the pain which the sound makes on the 
mind that is of value—in fact, the mind 
tends to disregard the physical side of 
speech altogether—but it is the meaning 
which by arbitrary association has be- 
come attached to various sounds that the 
mind looks for and appreciates. It is 
not necessary to point out here the enor- 
mous advantage which hearing and 
speech combined have as a means of com- 
munication over any other system. The 
ease of production and the ease of acqui- 
sition make speech an ideal method of 
representing meanings for the hearing 
and speaking child. But it is not only as 
a means of communication, but as a 
means of thought, that spoken language 
is used. 

Language of some kind is absolutely 
necessary for any high development of 
thought. And by language is meant any- 
thing which is used consciously as a sign 
to recall or to represent a meaning either 
to the mind or to others, All kinds of 
language are really a series of signs, and 
spoken and written language are highly 
developed systems of signs, signs which 
in themselves have no meaning apart 
from that given to them arbitrarily and 
conventionally by those who use them. 
In addition, gestures, pictures, visual 
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images, finger-spelling, if used as signs to 
represent a meaning, are language. Lan- 
guage signs do not represent things them- 
selves, but they recall to the mind the 
meaning which the mind has already 
formed of those things. Things and 
words of themselves are of no value; it 
is only the meanings, the full concepts, 
of things to which we attach words, so 
as to fix the meaning easily in the mind, 
that make thought possible. Some sys- 
tem of signs is absolutely essential if 
thought is to take place, and obviously a 
system of signs which can indicate easily, 
and without any physical distractions of 
production, all and every shade of mean- 
ing is essential, if clear and advanced 
thought is to take place. 

Now, the environment of the hearing 
child is in favor of an early and easy ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of these spoken 
signs which are to form the counters of 
the mind. Words and sentences are re- 
iterated and repeated in such a way as to 
enable the child itself to establish, with- 
out conscious effort, the necessary con- 
nection between words and meanings. 
The receptivity of the mind is extraordi- 
nary, and a child of three has a fairly 
large vocabulary, and uses sentence 
forms with a good deal of ease and 
fluency. 

In this connection I recently came 
across a case illustrating the effect of en- 
vironment, and the acquisitive power of 
the young child where language is con- 
cerned. A hearing boy of three and a 
half years was brought to this country 
from Brazil, and the only language which 
he understood and spoke at the time was 
Portuguese. After three months, in an 
environment of English, he had acquired 
an understanding of our language and 
spoke it as well as any English child of 
the same age, and, further, he had for- 
gotten almost completely all the Portu- 
guese he had ever learnt. 

Again, we admitted a child of five into 
school six months after becoming deaf, 
yet it was some weeks before this girl 
used spoken language, and even then we 
were only favored with odd words and 
phrases—nothing like what one would 


expect from a child of that age. So that , 


a hearing child not only requires an en- 
vironment which will provide auditory 


stimuli, but it is dependent on the con- 
tinuance and maintenance of that envi- 
ronment for some years before any par- 
ticular kind of spoken language can be 
said to be absolutely fixed in the mind. 

There is no direct connection between 
hearing and mind development; the ex- 
istence of the former does not necessarily 
entail successful mind development, nor 
does the power of speech, a flow of lan- 
guage, imply in the possessor any neces- 
sarily high degree of intelligence, but it 
is mainly by means of the language ac- 
quired through hearing that the mental 
processes of the child are brought into 
play and developed to an extent which 
at five years of age makes the deaf child 
of the same age appear in some respects 
backward by comparison. Restricted 
mental development, however, is not a 
natural consequence of deafness; it is an 
unnatural consequence. The every-day 
environment of life, with all that it im- 
plies, is in favor of the hearing child; it 
has been made, and has been developed 
so as to provide mental food and the 
wherewithal to digest it for people who 
can hear. 

The deaf child, who begins with poten- 
tialities and powers similar to his hear- 
ing brother and sister, is placed in this 
very same environment, which, save for 
providing for the acquirement of some 
sense experience, does not enable the 
child to acquire the means of digesting 
to the same extent the plentiful mental 
food which surrounds him. The lan- 
guage acquisitive power is there, but the 
ordinary average environment is unsuit- 
able, and consequently this power is not 
brought fully into play. 

Clearly, if the young deaf child is to 
develop, pari passu, with the hearing 
child, one of two things must happen: 
Either we must change the language en- 
vironment into a completely visual en- 
vironment or the child must be taught to 
take advantage of the existing environ- 
ment by means of a sense other than 
hearing. The former would be attained 
by the use of finger-spelling and signs or 
by written language, the latter by the oral 
method. But in either case the deaf will 
be at a disadvantage, as a change of en- 
vironment can only be of a limited kind, 
while an interpretation of the existing 
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environment through another sense has 
obvious limitations. 

However, it is not part of this paper to 
suggest which of these two courses should 
be adopted; but it is obvious that the 
change of environment or the instruction 
of the visual sense, whichever is decided 
upon, should begin at the earliest possible 
moment, so as to provide the child with 
those mental counters which will enable 
the mental processes to develop to their 
fullest extent, and to allow of a free in- 
terchange of ideas and thoughts. Failing 
sticli a change of environment or failing 
the adaptation of the child to environ- 
ment, it is obvious that very early the 
deaf child begins to suffer in comparison 
with the hearing child, by the limitation 
which the absence of a fluent means of 
communication and of thought and the 
consequent inability to enter fully into 
the surrounding environment places on 
the mind. 

The relatives and friends do undoubt- 
edly make an effort to develop the native 
intelligence of their deaf baby, and the 
varying success which attends those ef- 
forts is almost wholly dependent on the 
ability of the parents to adapt themselves 
to its visual needs. 

Professor Dewey in one of his books 
says: “A being who could not think with- 
out training could never be trained to 
think; one may have to learn to think 
well, but not to think.” 

Obviously a deaf child in the early 
years of life thinks. The mind is not 
still; the mental processes are set in prog- 
ress by the stimuli of the surrounding 
environment, and up to a certain stage 
mental development follows on the same 
lines as in the case of the hearing child. 
The use and training of the ear as a 
means of impression takes time, but when 
the auditory environment begins to have 
its effect through cumulative repetition, 
then the mind of the deaf child loses by 
comparison the advantage which lan- 
guage bestows. 

I have already pointed out that lan- 
guage of some kind is necessary for 
thought. The acquisition of spoken lan- 
guage by natural means is outside the 
scope of possibility in the case of the 
deaf child, who is consequently restricted 
to natural gesture, visual images, and pic- 
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tures. These forms of language—these 
means of communication—suffice only 
for thought of an elementary kind. They 
are, as signs of a meaning, cumbersome, 
inconvenient, and difficult to combine. 
None of them has been developed into a 
universal conventional system of “signs,” 
and consequently, as a means of commu- 
nication and of thought, they are, as com- 
pared with spoken language, of very lim- 
ited value. But, such as they are, they 
are all upon which the mind of a deaf 
child has to develop, and the wonder is 
that the intelligence of pupils on admis- 
sion is as high as it is. 

We recently admitted 4 boy of five 
years of age. He had a tearful separa- 
tion, at which I was present, from his 
father, and for one reason or another I 
did not see the boy for two or three days. 
[Immediately on seeing me again, he came 
up, and, pointing in the direction of the 
front entrance, he held up his hand and 
beckoned with his finger. Quite obvi- 
ously he was trying to express the desire, 
“I want my father.” The sight of me 
undoubtedly recalled to his mind the 
visual image of his father, and as he con- 
nected the disappearance with me he nat- 
urally thought I could secure a return of 
his parent. Clearly, a hearing child in 
possession of spoken language could not 
have reasoned better; but the limited 
number of signs for meanings prevented 
a development of the train of thought 
beyond the immediate past and present, 
and also prevented an explanation which 
would have reassured the child that his 
father would return to fetch him at holi- 
day times. 

It is difficult to find a suitable simile, 
but a deaf child’s mind appears to me to 
resemble a cart with very imperfect, 
small, wobbly wheels, and the cart is al- 
ways going uphill with the brake jammed 
on hard. The provision of good wheels, 
well oiled, is the earliest and immediate 
requirement of our pupils when they 
arrive at school, so that the processes of 
the mind may go full speed ahead. 

Now, what is the effect of this re- 
stricted means of communication and re- 
stricted means of thought on the proc- 
esses of the mind? The extent of the 
effect will, of course, vary in proportion 
to the success which attends the efforts 
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of the relatives to adapt the child to its 
environment. 

We have attempted im our own schools 
to test the intelligence of some of our 
younger pupils by the Binet Simon tests. 
It was, of course, necessary to adapt the 
tests so that the pupils could understand 


them, though the variation in the fornr 


of the questions is, of course, an admis- 
sion of an abnormality. While the tests 
were not sufficient to give any conclusive 
evidence, the results seemed to justify 
two conclusions: The response was fairly 
uniform, but was not based so much on the 
age of the pupils as on the period at school. 
Children of six, seven, or eight who had 
been at school for one year approxi- 
mated in their response to the same level. 

And the conclusion that I draw from 
this somewhat meager evidence is that 
the mind of a deaf child. without special 
instruction, can and will develop in an 
ordinary environment to a certain stand- 
ard of attainment, but that advance be- 
yond this standard is almost impossible 
without conventional language. I do not 
suggest that the intelligence of all pupils 
of varying ages on admission is the same, 
but I do think that the intelligence of a 
child of eight is but little in advance of 
its intelligence at the age of five, and it 
is certainly a fact that the difference in 
mental activity between a deaf child and 
a hearing child is much less at three than 
it is at eight years of age. 

A second inference which we made 
was this: The response to tests based on 
the development of the mind by sense ex- 
perience, quite apart from language, was 
up to the average of hearing children. 
This would seem to justify the conclu- 
sion that in the early years the deaf child 
responds as well to stimuli which appeal 
to the mind in equal terms as does the 
hearing child. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by class-room experience. 

On coming to school, the average hear- 
ing child knows as little about numbers 
and reading as the deaf child. In these 
subjects, in a sense, we may say that the 
deaf and the hearing child start level. 
Now, we have been repeatedly assured 
by students and teachers from training 
colleges and schools that the attainments 
of our junior pupils, two or.three years 
at school, is quite the equal, in those two 


subjects, of hearing children in the ele- 
mentary schools. The mere manipula- 
tion of figures, the early understanding 
and recognition of printed words by as- 
sociation, as physical and mental acts, 
can be as well accomplished by a deaf as 
a hearing child. But when these subjects 
reach a certain stage, where a fluent and 
exact means of communication is essen- 
tial for further development, then the 
rate of progress by the deaf child slows 
down, and the hearing child goes ahead 
at a much quicker pace. 

And in general I think we may infer 
that the effect of the consequences of 
deafness on the mind processes as a 
whole is to retard their development. 

As the child gets older, the rate of re- 
tardation increases—that is, provided the 
child still remains in the same restricted 
state of language environment—and in 
time the mind tends to become more and 
more difficult to stimulate. Response to 
stimuli is dependent on the apperception 
masses in the mind, and a limitation in 
the number and extent of these masses 
restricts the mind’s response to a very 
limited kind of stimuli. 

The mind becomes used to accepting 
things without question, especially where 
such things do not affect the immediate 
interest of the individual ; thinking is left 
to others and the results of their thought, 
however erroneous, are apt to be ac- 
cepted without question. This failing is 
by no means limited to deaf children—it 
is a result which is more noticeable in 
deaf children—but in hearing people, 
where from one reason or another the 
mind is not stimulated into and accus- 
tomed to reflective thought, the same 
failing, but without a similar justification, 
occurs. 

It is impossible to deal here in detail 
with the effect which the consequences of 
deafness have on each of the various 
processes of the mind. The powers of 
memory, observation, imagination, atten- 
tion, are all affected more or less by be- 
ing animated by a different kind of stim- 
uli and by the limitation which the pov- 
erty of natural, as distinct from conven- 
tional, language places on their exercise. 
It must suffice for me to indicate one way 
in which one of the processes of the mind 
is restricted. 











PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF CHILD 


The earliest manifestations of intel- 
lectual life are associated with the in- 
stincts of curiosity and wonder. A hear- 
ing child sees, hears, or feels something 
which arouses its curiosity. Spoken lan- 
guage enables it to satisfy that curiosity 
by appealing to those within its environ- 
ment for explanation. If the mind is not 
satisfied, the query is put again and again, 
in an eternal “Why?” and “What for?” 

Now, the basis of reflective thought, 
the highest form of thought, is this in- 
stinct of curiosity and wonder; once a 
child begins to wonder, to seek for an ex- 
planation of a consequence which is not 
apparent, the mind has begun a process 
of reflection which by exercise and de- 
velopment will lead later to a reasoning 
out for itself of the answers or conse- 
quences which in the early years of life 
have to be obtained from others. 

Now, the deaf child is curious, the deaf 
child wonders, but the exercise of this 
instinct is curtailed and limited by the ab- 
sence of a fluent means of communica- 
tion and by the absence of a good means 
whereby reflective thought can develop. 
Unfortunately, by the time pupils come 
to school those things about which young 
children are curious have lost that fresh- 
ness which they offered in early days. 
But it is essential that we should insure 
in our teaching, if we wish to develop the 
power of reflective thought, that the basis 
of such thought is stimulated and exer- 
cised. 

Such questions as self-control, will- 
power, and the formation of character 
are also not only dependent on inherent 
qualities but on environmental influences. 
Peculiar qualities which are sometimes 
attributed to the deaf are not a necessary 
concomitant of deafness. The misunder- 
standings and unconscious rebuffs which 
a deaf child experiences in his home en- 
vironment must be very trying to the pa- 
tience, and it is no wonder that occasion- 
ally a demonstration of protest in the 
only possible way available takes place. 

Now, I have attempted to describe very 
briefly what are the general effects of 
deafness on the mind of the deaf child, 
and in conclusion I should like to sum up 
what appear to me to be some of the 
needs of the child in order to overcome 
those effects. 
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Firstly, the child possesses, on coming 
to school, a good deal of sense experi- 
ence, but it requires to be named in con- 
ventional terms of language. Unfortu- 
nately, the interest attached to the ac- 
quirement of this sense experience has 
worn off, but it can and must be aroused, 
so that all the meanings which are al- 
ready existent in the mind can be as viv- 
idly as possible associated with the lan- 
guage which is being learnt. for. the first 
time. Unless the language we teach is so 
associated with meanings that the words 
themselves early begin to imply meanings 
of a definite kind, then that language will 
not be used by the mind for mental de- 
velopment. The existing cumbersome 
forms of language will continue to be 
used, and consequently the main purpose 
of language instruction will be missed. 

The deaf child needs in the early stages 
of mental development an intermediary 
to connect up his sense experience with 
conventional language. But the difficulty 
is to insure that the language is given in 
such a way that the thoughts in the mind 
are, as it were, glued on to the appropri- 
ate words. A deaf child at home lives in 
an environment of lip-movement, and of 
written words also very probably, but he 
gets next to nothing out of it. Not be- 
cause he is incapable of doing so, but be- 
cause no effort has been made to encour- 
age the child to make the necessary con- 
nection between the visual signs and the 
meanings they convey. 

The mind is full of concepts formed 
from visual and tactual impressions, and 
the recall to the mind of those concepts 
has of necessity to be made in the class- 
room—though as many as possible should 
be recalled in the appropriate surround- 
ings. To achieve this recall it is essential 
to bring before the child a visual stimu- 
lus—a picture, or a series of pictures. 
The best way of doing this is by the ex- 
ercise of the primordial sense of motor 
activity. Let the children do things, let 
them perform dramatically the action, 
the story, or let them see the story in a 
series of pictures. In any event, we must 
arouse in the mind of the child the neces- 
sary concept, as complete as possible, if 
the meaning of the word or the sentence 
is to be a real and live one. 
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Secondly, the innate mental qualities 
which we know must exist in the mind of 
the child have to be stimulated—their de- 
velopment, as I have shown, is dependent 
on the existence of language in some 
form; but, unless those mental activities 
are stimulated into using the language we 
place before the child, the thought proc- 
esses will be as limited in development as 
ever. We must insure that the powers and 
the tendencies of the mind—curiosity, 
imagination, observation—are aroused; 
for unless they are exercised, then the 
language can be nothing but a matter of 
learning by rote, parrot fashion, a num- 
ber of words and sentence forms. 

Thirdly, the provision is necessary of 
an environment which will insure to the 
deaf child the necessary stimuli, which 
will not only enable the child to acquire 
language in as natural a way as possible, 
but will call at all times for the exercise 
and use of that language on the part of 
the child. The most natural and ideal 
place for this environment would be, of 
course, the home of the child, and the 
time for language acquirement the early 
years of life. Failing such an environ- 
ment in the home, we are faced, under 
present circumstances, with an inevitable 
retardation in mind development, unless 
deaf children can be placed in nursery 
schools at a very early age and sur- 
rounded by those stimuli which will train 
the visual and tactual senses for the pur- 
pose of enabling the child to acquire some 
form of language which can be developed 
and used when the child comes to school. 
We must remember that any physical ef- 
fort in the processes of understanding or 
producing language is a handicap and a 
distraction to thought. The physical side 
of language must be absolutely subcon- 
scious and mechanical, if the mind is to 
concentrate on the meaning. 

Again, the environment must be a nat- 
ural one, if the language is to meet the 
existing needs of the child. The sense 
experience existing in the mind is formed 
from sense impressions acquired easily 
and naturally. We must use and develop 
that sense experience as far as possible. 
Apperception masses have been formed 
in the mind, and the association of con- 
ventional language with these will insure 
a more natural response and use of lan- 


guage than do the usual limited sense im- 
pressions obtainable in a school. 

It may be asked what kind of language 
environment could be considered as suit- 
able to the mental needs of a deaf child. 
This raises a consideration of methods, 
and into that problem I do not propose to 
delve ; but, it seems to me, there is one 
essential that must be observed, whatever 
the method chosen, if the child is to reap 
the fullest benefit. Impression should 
precede the demand for expression, but 
the language forms—the signs for lan- 
guage, whether spoken, finger-spelled, as 
gesture, or written—that are put before 
the child must not only appeal frequently 
to the visual sense in such a way that a 
meaning is apparent, but these signs must 
be clear and definite, if the impressions 
made are to be reproduced accurately. 
An inaccurate impression will result in 
inaccurate expression. There is always 
a danger that in teaching we may accept 
too readily an approximate expression, 
on the analogy of the hearing child’s 
early efforts, and forget the possibility 
that the false expression may be the re- 
sult, not of approximate imitation, but of 
correct imitation of an approximate im- 
pression. 

The frequent repetitions which help to 
bring about the natural acquirement of 
language in the hearing child have to be 
telescoped into the limited repetitions of 
a class-room. We may agree that a deaf 
child is entitled to a similar number of 
repetitions, but the plain fact is, the aver- 
age child never will and never can, under 
present conditions, receive them. 

We are, therefore, forced to insure 
that the language we teach, directly or in- 
cidentally, is given in such a way as to 
make up for the absence of repetitive ef- 
fect. A conscious reception of an im- 
pression by a child, where a deliberate 
effort is made, has to take the place of 
many similar unconscious receptions by 
a younger child. I do not mean the mind 
should be brought to bear on the method 
of reception, but the actual reception. 
And here we must help the child by mak- 
ing sure of the clarity of the impression, 
and by calling for conscious mental effort 
on the part of the child to absorb the im- 
pression. 

There appears to me to be a wide field 
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of inquiry in experimental psychology 
awaiting the keen investigator. The use 
of the visual and tactual senses for lan- 
guage acquisition by the deaf child is es- 
sential, but we know comparatively little 
about the use of these senses for this pur- 
pose. It would be interesting and valu- 
able to know under what circumstances 
a visual impression is most lasting and 
enduring. We can’t afford to waste ef- 
fort, and we ought to discover what are 
the most favorable circumstances for se- 
curing the retention of a visual impres- 
sion. 

I would like to see experiments carried 
out to test the effect, for instance, of a 
series of impressions made under vary- 
ing conditions. For example, what.is the 
best way of insuring the retention of lan- 
guage forms as, say, are associated with 
a sequence of ideas in a story? We can 
tell children a story, we can secure their 
interest, we can amuse them, but we may 
not necessarily be teaching the language 
we wish the children to grasp for future 
use. . 

What are the best circumstances in 
which to give that language, so as to in- 
sure the least number of repetitions being 
necessary and to obtain the most lasting 
impression? Should we give it by speech- 
reading alone? Should we use pictures? 
Should we demand reproduction by the 
child in speech, writing, or drawing? 
Should we dramatize the story or let the 
children do so? Different teachers will 
favor different methods; but we must 
bear in mind that it is the child we have 
to consider, and experiment which will 
lead us to know the particular bias of the 
child is not a waste of time, but an abso- 
lute necessity, if we are to make real edu- 
cational progress. 

Finally, I would urge the need for a 
more careful study of the deaf child. 
The same environment evokes a widely 
differing response with different children. 
A lack of response is not necessarily evi- 
dence of limited powers of thought; it 
may be and frequently is due to the fail- 
ure of the existing stimuli to arouse those 
mind processes which we know are ex- 
istent if we can only reach them. 

Let us bear in mind that the mental 
potentialities of the deaf child are not 
subnormal—they are normal—and that 
any limitation on the development of 


those potentialities is imposed from with- 
out and not from within. A high stand- 
ard of attainment may not be possible to. 
every child, it is not possible to every 
hearing child, but the development of ex- 
isting powers is possible, provided that 
certain conditions are fulfilled. The pro- 
vision of those conditions is almost 
wholly at present the province of the 
school. 

Let us have, therefore, as our main 
aim, not a speaking child, not a signing 
child, not a child who can write or read, 
but a child whose thought processes are 
active and responsive, and a child who is 
able, within the physical limit alone that 
deafness imposes, to respond of his own 
volition and through his own powers, 
without external assistance, to the ordi- 
nary every-day environment of life. 





A NEW INSTRUMENT TO AID 
THE HEARING 


Readers of THe Voira Review will 
be interested in the fact that Mr. Earl C. 
Hanson, the inventor of the piloting cable 
recently laid in New York Harbor to 
assist in guiding ships during a fog or 
darkness, has completed an instrument to 
aid defective hearing. 

The Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturers of the Bell telephone, have 
agreed to construct Mr. Hanson’s device, 
which will soon be ready for the market. 

Previous improvements in electrical 
hearing aids have been confined mainly 
to the transmitter and receiver. Mr. 
Hanson, however, has added a new ele- 
ment, consisting of an amplifying device 
placed between the transmitter and the 
receiver. 

Distribution of the instrument is to be 
handled by the Globe Phone Manufac- 
turing Company. That company believes 
that it will prove more helpful to the hard 
of hearing than any device heretofore 
placed on sale. 

The first finished instrument was re- 
cently subjected to a series of tests at the 
Volta Bureau, which has watched with 
interest its development during the last 
six months, and the results were very 
gratifying to the young inventor. A 
noteworthy feature of the device is that 
its transmitter does not have to be turned 
in the direction of the speaker in order to 
“pick up” the sound. 














TRANSFORMATION 


By LAURA A. DAVIES 


SAT in a friendly corner of the dear old church at last, 

And listened with straining tension for the music of the past. 
My heart beat fierce with its longing to hear, as I once had heard, 
The solemn chant of the voices and the sound of the sacred word. 
I counted the dragging moments by the clock upon the wall, 

And prayed to the God of the ages that the rhythmic rise and fall 
Of the well-beloved message might pierce through the silence grim 
And kindle again the spirit of a faith that was growing dim. 


I closed my eyes as I waited, silent and straining and tense, 

Till I felt the throb of the organ, the climax of waiting suspense. 

I felt it, but heard no music; the silence unbroken held, 

And the anguish of bitter yearning and disappointment welled 

In my throat, with a choking, throbbing, while wild rebellion rose 
’Gainst the hand of fate that clutched me and filled me with its woes. 
The air grew thick and heavy; my heart seemed to freeze in me; 

A pall of darkness hung o’er me, so dense that I could not see. 


Time seemed to halt, and I cared not. Of what use were hours and days, 
Without hope, without faith or ambition, to light up the tortuous ways? 
How long the evil spell held me I knew not, I cared not to know; 

I prayed but for utter oblivion from a fate that I hated so. 

At last the darkness seemed parting; a radiance dim bathed my eyes; 

A soft breeze was fanning my temples and melting my heart of ice. 

The radiance grew as I wondered. Then, hark! a sound reached my ear, 
A sound as of heavenly music that was filling the space far and near. 


The notes, rolling on in their beauty, were balm to a poor tortured soul; 
Sweet peace descended upon me and faith turned again toward its goal. 
Then a voice rose out of the music, a voice like the voice of a psalm, 
Saying, “I am your life; go and fear not. Lo, I am the Spirit of Calm.” 

I rose with the people around me, going forth to a world that is kind. 
What matters the physical silence when a soul its Creator can find? 

What power have events and environment when Infinite Wisdom complete 
Is the life and the joy within me, where “spirit with spirit can meet’? 






































A LETTER TO “OUR MAGAZINE” 
By J. L. MacDONALD 


EING ONE of the deaf, deafened, or 

hard of hearing (whichever jars the 
least on your sensibilities) ‘that THE 
VoitaA ReEviEW has been the means of 
showing the way to a brighter and more 
contented life, may I not recite my ex- 
perience, trusting that some deaf mariner 
on the sea of despondency may see the 
light-house of lip-reading that has kept 
me off the shoals and shallows of dis- 
couragement. 

At twenty years of age I began treat- 
ment, and now at forty I cannot hear a 
piano without the aid of a hearing de- 
vice. I doubt if any who have normal 
hearing can even imagine the despair, 
discouragement, and false pride one who 
has become. deafened has to overcome at 
some time or other. 

When things looked darkest for me I 
saw an item in our local paper wherein a 
doctor, under “health talks,” advised a 
woman to take up lip-reading and send 
for THE Voita REviEw, which was the 
first I had ever heard of it. I wrote, 
subscribed, and through it found a most 
inestimable young lady teacher in our 
public schools. A few private lessons 
caused my hopes to soar with a realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of what might be 
accomplished, but she succumbed to 
Cupid’s dart and left me without a 
teacher. Fortunately, however, she 
recommended one of even greater sterling 
qualities, who accepted the position and 
gave me lessons. Profiting by past ex- 
periences and knowing that good things 
do not last forever, I did make some 
progress before she accepted another 
position and I was once more without a 
teacher. 

Life has taken on a new and brighter 
outlook for me. I am no longer morose 
and worrying over my affliction. I am 
no longer sensitive as to what some one 
might think or say. I am no longer de- 
pending upon some one to look after my 
business affairs, as I can do it better than 
any one else in the world, because of a 
greater interest. 

If I, have a house to paint, plumbing 
to do, land to sell, a deed to write, an 
orchard to spray, or an auto to fix, I can 
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do it. If any kind of problem comes up, 
I only want to know if it has ever been 
done before; if so, surely I can do it, if 
I work hard enough and long enough, 
and so can you. We should regard a job 
not as an irksome duty, but as an oppor- 
tunity. 

I go to all kinds of public gatherings ; 
am a member of our chamber of com- 
merce, with over 2,000 live members, 
business men and women. I attend their 
luncheons and banquets, as well as the 
meetings of the Realty Board, of which 
I am a member, and have never had a 
single case of disrespect or insult shown 
me on account of my affliction. I am 
greatly benefited by the association, and 
it helps to keep me from forming habits 
of inattention. To be sure, I meet peo- 
ple who seem to be bored at having to 
talk to me. I just forget them as quickly 
as possible, because the world is full of 
good people, and a few snobs are to be 
expected. 

There will always be inequalities among 
us; some will be better lip-readers than 
others, some better writers, and some 
greater financial successes. This in- 
equality is a part of nature. We do not 
find all of our people the same size, nor 
all of our land producing the same sized 
apples or potatoes. We cannot have 
equality of position any more than we 
could put up a building with all hod- 
carriers, all brick masons, all carpenters, 
or all architects ; but we can do our part 
and help others do their part, and that 
promotes efficiency and harmony, which 
is called co-operation. Every one of us 
must find his place, which depends on 
what he can do and his opportunity, and 
then must work to fill it. 

We should emphasize every letter in 
the word “work,” because nothing worth 
while can be accomplished without it. If 
you are lazy and indolent, looking for a 
snap at big pay and little work, or a liv- 
ing from charity, you will find the calling 
badly crowded, and you might as well 
jump into the lake or ocean, because you 
will find few who will take an interest in 
you. But if you make the most of life 
and do just a little more and better work 
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than any one else, and strew your path 
with sunshine to illuminate you, and make 
the lives and labors of others as pleasant 
as possible, and talk about their troubles 
instead of your own, you will soon be 
surprised to find how many friends you 
will have. True friends must be made, 
and it takes time to do it, but it is time 
well spent. 

If you have sufficient of that great trio 
I have read of—“bull-dog, barbed wire, 
and rawhide”—in your make-up, you will 
succeed. If you do not have confidence 
in yourself, how do you expect others to 
have confidence in you? 

This is not egotism. It might properly 
be classed as Edison’s definition of a 
“genius,” which he said was 90 per cent 
perspiration and Io per cent inspiration. 

You have to put your mind above your 
physical infirmities, and then you will 
succeed, not because of your affliction, 
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but in spite of it. This elevates one’s 
own respect for himself and makes his 
friends and neighbors regard him seri- 
ously and cordially, and is the pathway 
from lip-reading to a happy and success- 
ful life. In looking for happiness, you 
must look within yourself, because that 
is where you will find it. 

I sometimes wonder if all of the great 
and learned writers are deaf, because we 
have so many able and helpful articles in 
THE Vota REvIEW. 

Why, do you know that after reading 
one of Ferrall’s articles, describing the 
many great advantages the deaf have 
over the hearing person, I got real chesty 
about it, and would have wanted real 
boot to swap with my hearing friends, 
and began wishing I had three hands, so 
I could use one to pat myself on the back 
on account of those advantages ! 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAMMERER 


Edited by JOSEPHINE MOORE RICHARDSON 


eee years ago today (August 
20, 1880) my twin sister and I were 
born in Woodville, Mississippi. Our 
home was neat, plain, and comfortable, 
the home of pioneer cotton-planters. My 
father was very religious, a follower of 
John Wesley, and he insisted on plain- 
ness of dress, habits of economy and in- 
dustry. Now, my paternal grandfather 
had not these ideas; he was wealthy, a 
power in his community, and he lived 
well and luxuriously. Being the eldest 
son and grandson, a double interest 
centered in me, and my earliest recollec- 
tions go back to my grandfather’s home, 
where I had the petting and spoiling of 
five unmarried uncles. My young life 
was about equally divided between the 
two homes—one of wealth, one of sim- 
plicity in all things. I was far better 
satisfied with life at my grandfather’s, 
where, like my uncles, my grandmother 
and grandfather anticipated and gratified 
every wish or fancy. I dared not hint 
of my ruffled shirts at my home. 

My father was a good man, noble- 
hearted, but impulsive, and suddenly he 
decided I must spend the greater part of 


my life at home; he distrusted the lux- 
urious surroundings of his father’s home. 
This decision was a blow to me; for, 
though but seven years of age, I had 
many plans for my future. One was to 
be an orator. Under the persistent tutel- 
age of my uncles, I had become rather 
famous in the community for my oratory. 
I fully believed the statement that Cicero 
and Demosthenes were nowhere in com- 
parison. Why, before knowing my alpha- 
bet I had memorized “My voice is still 
for war’; “You’d scarce expect one of 
my age”; “Friends, Romans, country- 
men,” and other school-boy selections. 
These I was called upon to deliver on all 
company occasions at both my homes. 
My wonderful power of memory, speech, 
and gesture would cause tears of joy to 
spring to my relatives’ eyes. Indeed, 
such was my local fame that the principal 
of the Jackson Academy, in our county, 
prevailed on my father to let me open the 
school exhibition. 

This proved a memorable occasion, and 
all the incidents connected with it are 
still fresh in my memory. I had been 
sent to the academy the day before for 
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rehearsal, and in a single night had dis- 
tanced Jonah’s gourd, in my own estima- 
tion, at finding myself among the big 
lions of the school. 

The exhibition came off next day. The 
stage was curtained and covered with 
evergreen, in the midst of a beautiful 
forest, and raised about four feet from 
the ground and carpeted. In front of the 
stage was seated the whole county. Peo- 
ple had poured out; it was an immense 
gathering. The little bell tinkled, the cur- 
tains parted, and the venerable president 
came forward, saying, “Let us pray.” 
After the prayer he said: 

“The exhibition will now be opened by 
a speech from Francis Richardson.” 

I was standing with the other boys, 
who cried, “Go ahead, Brutus!” 

I walked out to the front of the stage 
dressed in the clothes I wore at my 
grandfather’s (those clothes were a great 
concession), as if the “world and the 
fullness thereof” were mine. I gave my 
best bow, the applause commenced, and I 
had to bow again and again before I 
could begin, “Friends, Romans, country- 
men.” My young voice must have had a 
clear ring and compass, for I heard it 
said that it reached the furthermost verge 
of the audience. 

The time is long spent, the scene afar, 
yet still I can hear the voice of the old 
principal, Rev. Mark Moore, as he said: 
“Francis, you may make a great man, but 
you will never make a speech that will 
do you more credit than the one you 
made today.” 

Here was the beginning and end of my 
young oratory. The tree in limb and 
foliage was beautiful, but a worm had 
girdled its tap-root; the main support 
was going, going, gone. With me, this 
“worm” was a young negro servant in 
our home. He was one of the most 
heartrending stammerers I ever heard. 
Why I alone of all my brothers and 
sisters should have been the victim none 
can tell. [One brother did stammer 
slightly, however—J. M. R.] To see 
this sufferer in the agony of being de- 
livered of a word roused my compassion ; 
— found myself trying to help the 

y. 
Who that has passed through the 
world with his eyes open does not know 
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the contagion of stammering and stutter- 
ing. It is barely possible that in my own 
case there may have been some predis- 
position to speech defect ; for my mother, 
who had one of the softest, sweetest, most 
even-flowing voices I ever heard, would 
suddenly stop when she had to say 
“Richardson,” but I know of no other 
letter besides “R” at the beginning of a 
word which gave her trouble. Be this 
as it may, one thing is certain, my afflic- 
tion got fast hold of me before any one, 
even myself, was aware of it. 

Looking back on half a century of 
moral crucifixion, my opinion is that it 
was the result of a sudden loss of confi- 
dence which produced the catastrophe, 
followed by unfortunate treatment of the 
infirmity, due to ignorance of the cause 
and effect; all of which has since been 
discovered by science. [Of course, the 
child had been highly excited by public 
attention ; overstimulated at an early age ; 
and was longing to return to his grand- 
father’s home. Hence it is small wonder 
that his nervous system was unstrung.— 
J.M.R.] 

At the time I mention, my father was 
absent from home, and on his return he 
was much exercised over what he thought 
was perverseness on my part. So, with 
the best motive in the world, he took the 
very worst plan to relieve me. As I 
have said, he was very impulsive and 
positive, and whenever he tried to correct 
me he became nervous, which made mat- 
ters worse. No doubt whatever but that 
he thought all he did was for my good; 
for in after years, when I saw what he 
suffered on my account, I have no reason 
to doubt but that he would have given 
his right hand if that would have lifted 
the curse from his first-born boy. As I 
see it now, in the light of present-day 
science, I am fully satisfied that if a 
proper course had been pursued with me, 
or if they had let me go back to my 
grandfather’s, the fearful calamity might 
have been avoided ; but it must be remem- 
bered that remedies for this, the most 
heart-crushing of all human infirmities, 
were then, in a degree, unknown to the 
world. 

With me it was a festering sore that 
only grew worse from irritation, and in 
a few months my case was pronounced 
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hopeless, and I but ten years old! My 
first schooling was at home; my gentle, 
soft-mannered mother taught me. Alone 
with her, I could say my lessons and hesi- 
tate but little ; but at the age of ten I was 
regularly entered on the list of school- 
boys, and the iron entered my soul. 

Some of my teachers were kind, gentle, 
and considerate ; others were brutal ; they 
whipped, scolded, and abused me for not 
pronouncing words—words which were 
impossible, even if there had been mil- 
lions in it. My father, engrossed in his 
business affairs, was not always aware of 
how I suffered, and, when aware, ‘still 
hoped my stammering would wear off, 
when all the time it was wearing on. 

It was a great oversight ever to sub- 
ject me to the usual routine of school— 
to be crucified in a spelling class between 
thieves, as it were; to be turned down 
foot because I dared not pronounce a 
word or letter I knew so well! But it 
was out of doors at playtime when most 
of my trials and tribulations came; for 
with me it was a word and a blow, often 
the blow first; that came easier for me. 
I realize how hard it is to refrain from 
laughing at one who is struggling to get 
out a word, but it is even harder for the 
struggler to refrain from knocking down 
one who is laughing at the struggle. 

Nor was it in school alone that my 
trouble came, but out in the world, in 
social life. To be asked at a friend’s 
table if I preferred coffee or tea and 
know I could pronounce neither word, 
that was crushing indeed. To be asked 
my Own unpronounceable name in com- 
pany, or to have to introduce people— 
why, it took the courage of the famous 
six hundred. Better meet a highwayman 
with “stand and deliver” than a traveler 
inquiring the way. 

Charles Lamb, the worst stammerer in 
history, had the above experiences. How 
sweetly he bore them, too! I would not 
like to record how often I was on the 
verge of suicide. With me the worst 
stage was about my fifteenth year, when, 
though well prepared for college, my 
parents could not bear to subject me to 
new scenes of torture and humiliation. 
My father was now using his ample 
means to alleviate my condition and was 
most tender to me. 
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I was sent to an institution which pro- 
fessed to cure stammering. This was 
Dr. Yates’ institution in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, in 1827-29. ‘Though I remained 
there some time and was relieved in 
speaking, I was far from being cured. 
Perhaps Dr. Yates advised it, but I was 
not sent back to my old school. I studied 
at home, under the direction of the neigh- 
boring physician and the minister, both 
of whom were excellent teachers. Read- 
ing was my greatest pleasure. Many of 
our neighbors had good libraries, and the 
gems of English poetry I learned then 
still remain in this storehouse (decayed 
as it is) of memory. 

Up to this period of my life, my twin 
sister and my mother were in full sym- 
pathy with me; without them I shudder 
to think what I would have become. 
Later, my mother was taken from us, 
and while a blow to all of us, to me it 
was hardest—to me the stammering boy, 
who when most oppressed and depressed 
needed a mother’s understanding love to 
soothe the evil spirit. 

For two years after her death I helped 
my father on his sugar plantation, but 
then I heard of Professor King, an Eng- 
lish elocutionist, established in Baltimore, 
who advertised the treatment of stam- 
mering, “No cure, no pay.” I determined 
to take his treatment. 

In Baltimore I found a large number of 
pupils and we all worked hard for three 
months. This was in 1832, and again I 
found myself benefited but not cured. 
The main feature then for those afflicted 
as I was, consisted in “self-control,” 
“regular and full inflation,” “speech 
audible and slow.” Any speaker will be 
benefited by these rules, and the intelli- 
gent stammerer learns to have his quiver 
full of words meaning the same thing; 
so if one does not come handy, another 
does. 

While my stammering was not now as 
painful for others as it had been, it was 
still too bad for me to become a lawyer, 
as I had intended. I knew no client 
would let me plead his cause or any judge 
listen to my stammering. I therefore 
turned my leisure moments to writing 
and, to some extent, still follow the 
practise. 

My stammering had not kept the 
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woman I loved from marrying me, and 
with our babies we were settled down 
on a Louisiana plantation; but in the 
year 1850 a call came for me to represent 
my party (Whig) in the legislature. I 
was elected and went to Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. It was the first session held 
at Baton Rouge, in the New State House, 
and I believe it was generally considered 
to have been the strongest body of repre- 
sentative men ever assembled in the State. 

My speech was now remarkably im- 
proved, but there was enough of the thorn 
left to make me realize the embarrass- 
ment of my position. Still, I must talk 
and represent the people who had chosen 
me. I could not read aloud, but soon I 
found that on my feet, with full voice 
and gesture, interested by a subject, I 
could talk ; I even had fluency. 

The Speaker died suddenly, and I was 
urged to be a candidate for the vacancy, 
but this I dared not accept. I positively 
refused, for reasons best known to my- 
self, but which I did not care to parade 
before the State of Louisiana. Then, too, 
I felt I could be more useful from the 
floor. With the help of my brother, who 
had become blind by accident, I suc- 
ceeded in having passed a bill for the 
building of the blind, deaf, and dumb 
asylum. When the bill came up for its 
third reading there had developed oppo- 
sition to it, when, springing to my feet, I 
made what I know and what others told 
me was the best speech of my life. The 
bill passed by a large majority. My next 
best speech was to urge the completion 
of the Chalmette Monument, commemo- 
rating the Battle of New Orleans. This 
bill also passed. 


[When my grandfather was eighty 
years old he and I climbed to the top of 
this monument. He lived to be eighty- 
nine and showed no signs of breakdown 
(besides deafness) till eighty-five. As to 
his stammering, I wish to stress the fact 
that in childhood I did not notice it. Later 
I did become aware of a slight hesitation, 
not unpleasant, however. At the age of 
eighty my grandfather recited to us a 
long poem, “The Misanthrope,” and hesi- 
tated but twice in its eloquent delivery. 
I have given this autobiography with al- 
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most no change. I have simply elimi- 
nated matters which had no concern with 
his defect. I trust this life history may 
encourage some sufferer to rise above a 
terrible handicap and become a leader of 
men.—J. M. R.] 


TWO. TO? 


Having lost my hearing in the army, I 
frequently have trouble in understanding 
people when they speak to me. I often 
get a call-down that makes me jump. 

I remember one night I had invited a 
young lady from a small town in New 
Jersey to accompany me to the theater in 
the city. I was’ just learning lip-reading 
at the time, and wished to see if I could 
understand the speakers on the stage. 

Arriving at the station after the show, 
I found we had only a few minutes to 
catch the last train for home. Sending 
the young lady ahead, I dashed up to the 
ticket-seller and shouted, “Two tickets!” 
I read the ticket-seller’s lips and under- 
stood him to say, “Two?” and I an- 
swered, “Yes, two,” and every time I 
would answer, “Yes, two,” he would re- 
peat, “Two.” The more he repeated, the 
madder he got. At last his temper got 
the best of him. Reaching out of the 
ticket window, he got a firm grip on my 
collar, gave me a yank, and shouted, 
“Two, damn you, two! Yes, two, two, 
two, two; but, damn you, tell me where 
in hell to?” 

I broke away, leaving my collar in his 
hand. Not until two weeks later did I 
find out that all the time he had been 
asking me, “Where to?”—William F. 
O’Comnor. 


HUMAN NATURE 


6 Score was a sign upon the fence 
And it was labeled “Paint,” 
And every one who passed that way,— 
Sinner or saint,— 
Put out a cautious finger there, 
And as he onward sped 
He slowly wiped that. finger tip, 
“Tt is,” he said! 
—Frances C. Hamlet (Translated 
from the French). 








A YEAR AGO 





PRIMARY BOYS, CLARKE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Perhaps some of us have forgotten what sort of February we had last year. This 
impressive snow fort, built then by the little Dudley Hall boys of Clarke School, will re- 
mind us, 





PRIMARY EOYS, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Editor arrived at St. Joseph’s one blustery morning in February, 1920, when there 
was a great deal more snow on the ground than the bareness of the roof in the picture would 
indicate. Some of the wee laddies from the primary department were having a glorious time 
on their sleds. They were fascinated by the camera, and joyfully agreed to stop long enough 


to be photographed. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


HAVE READ with rather unusual inter- 
est the paper on “A New Employment 
for the Hard of Heariig,” published in 
THE Voira Review for November, 1920. 
You understand, of course, that I am 
writing this in November, while the Edi- 
tor is probably looking over the first ad- 
vance copy of the December REviEw and 
correcting the proof-sheets of the Janu- 
ary issue, so that, even if this article is 
published, you are not apt to see it until 
February or Easter. I mention this sim- 
ply because I do not want you to get the 
impression that it takes me two or three 
months to think up suggestions. Not at 
all. They just come to my mind offhand, 
with scarcely any mental effort whatever. 
So, as I was saying, I have been in- 
terested in reading this article I men- 
tioned. It discusses the teaching of 
shorthand as a possible field of employ- 
ment for the hard of hearing. The dis- 
cussion is an excellent one, too, and I 
am sorry the writer did not sign the 
article and so get the credit for this fine 
suggestion. However, the fact that the 
article was published anonymously con- 
vinces me that it was written by a 
woman ; no man would have had so much 
modesty. The fair readers of THE 
Vota REVIEW may as well credit. their 
side with the suggestion. In an attempt 
to bolster up the men’s side, I’ll now pro- 
ceed to offer a suggestion or two! 
Perhaps my interest has been in- 
fluenced somewhat by the fact that I, too, 
was once a shorthand writer of parts. 
Having been through the mill, so to 
speak, it seems to me that the article in 
question should have emphasized the fact 
that typewriting must go hand-in-hand 
with shorthand. Shorthand by itself is 
comparatively worthless commercially. 
Perhaps this suggestion is rather uncalled 
for, since it would appear that every one 
realizes that shorthand and typewriting 
usually supplement each other. Maybe 
every one does, but the point is that I did 
not. When I accidentally began the 
study of shorthand, I had an idea that I 
could “pick up” typewriting in a short 
time, much as one might learn to use an 


adding-machine. I was mistaken, sadly 
mistaken—oh, so sadly mistaken! 

For a time nothing happened to dis- 
illusion me. I merely used my shorthand 
asatoy. I even ventured to teach a little. 
Typewriting was still beneath my notice. 
Then I secured (I mean, accepted) my 
first position as stenographer and type- 
writer. And then I learned that type- 
writing could be “picked up” just about 
as readily as the Woolworth Building. 

Fortunately, the very first letter dic- 
tated to me in my brief commercial career 
was addressed to the President of the 
United States. It took me half a day to 
typewrite its two pages. My new chief, 
however, appeared to think that I was 
merely trying to do the best job possible 
for the White House and made no com- 
ment on the time consumed. Since some 
of the readers of THe Voira REVIEW 
have been kind enough to refer to me as 
a “young man,” I’ll not mention the name 
of the President at that time. It is suf- 
ficient to say that it was not Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Well, anyway, by working far into the 
night of that first day I finished up the 
dictation and had the letters ready for 
signing next morning. The chief, pre- 
sumably, thought I had finished them be- 
fore closing time. For two or three 
months I came early and worked late, 
thus managing to do about as much daily 
as the average stenographer does in his 
regular work-day. And that is how it 
happened to be impressed upon me that 
typewriting is important and that any 
one beginning the study of shorthand 
should be cautioned to start a little type- 
writing practise at the same time. 

Speaking of working overtime reminds 
me of one of the great unsolved mys- 
teries of my life. While working as a 
stenographer I was once assigned to a 
high official whose stenographer had re- 
signed two weeks previously. Many let- 
ters had accumulated, and he dictated to 
me from ten in the morning until 4.30 
p. m., with half an hour for lunch. I 
came back that night and transcribed let- 
ters until 2 a. m.; then I went home to 
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breakfast and came back at 7 a.m. By 
three o’clock that afternoon I placed on 
the official’s desk 151 typewritten letters. 
Then I stood around waiting for his 
astonished comment, for of course he did 
not know I had worked at night or early 
in the morning, and so to him the 151 let- 
ters represented merely one day’s work. 
He glanced over the letters, signed 
them—and never said a solitary word! 
The question is: Was that the sort of a 
day’s work his former stenographer had 
been doing, or did the official realize what 
I had been up to, and so decide to play 
a little joke himself by refusing to com- 
ment? Anyway, the gasp of surprise 
that I had worked so hard to gain did 
not materialize. I’m still wondering 
about it. The official in question is now 
Paymaster General of the Navy—Samuel 
McGowan. Maybe he'll see this and give 
me the answer. 

So, dear reader, if you decide to teach 
shorthand, please do not fail to impress 
upon your pupils the importance of start- 
ing to typewrite at one and the same time. 
After all, it is the typewritten letter upon 
which your pupils will be judged. 

From a teacher’s standpoint, too, type- 
writing is important, in that it makes it 
possible for her to: require the pupil to 
transcribe at least a part of the material 
she dictates to him, and in this way she 
has an opportunity to correct his English, 
spelling, capitalization, etc. These things 
are very important’ to the success of the 
stenographer—so important that many 
of the higher class commercial schools 
will not accept pupils who lack a satis- 
factory educational foundation. 

It is usually possible for the pupil to 
rent a typewriter at small cost, and there 
are many excellent manuals for self- 
instruction, in case the teacher of 
shorthand does not wish to include type- 
writing in her teaching course. Most 
typewriting companies have instruction 
books for free distribution or for sale. 

There is a tremendous demand for 
shorthand writers, and there is every 
indication that this demand will continue. 
So, competent shorthand teachers should 
always be sure of a good income. Even 
if one has no knowledge of the subject, 
it may be acquired in a comparatively 
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short time, either from local teachers or 
by correspondence. 

The selection of a system is important. 
There are many of them, and the ad- 
herents of each are loud in their claims 
of superiority. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory plan of selection is to make in- 
quiries as to the system used by the lead- 
ing stenographers in your city.or the city 
in which you propose to locate. Then 
you can take up the study of this system, 
secure in the knowledge that it has 
proved itself in actual practise. Besides, 
it may help you considerably, later on, to 
be able to tell your pupils and to an- 
nounce in your advertisements that you 
teach the system of shorthand used by 
Mr. Soandso, of the City Hall reporting 
staff, and Miss Whoziss, private secre- 
tary to old General Issimo himself. 

As to the possibility of beginning to 
teach when one has but a slight knowl- 
edge of the subject: It can be done; it 
has been done; I’ve done it myself! 
However, it is a ticklish proposition at 
best. Six months of faithful study, how- 
ever, should give one a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the basic principles of 
shorthand, and with this running start, if 
a pupil ever catches up with you it will 
be your own fault. 

Incidentally, one of the best stenog- 
raphers I ever knew studied with a 
teacher who had just taken up shorthand 
himself and who barely managed to keep 
a single lesson ahead of his pupil. He 
actually did not, as a matter of fact, for 
the pupil detected the state of affairs and 
studied with such enthusiasm (and ma- 
licious mischief) that-he soon surpassed 
his instructor. 

While practical office experience is de- 
sirable, the teacher lacking this can, I 
believe, supply the deficiency by a care- 
fully considered course of reading. Such 
books as Schulze’s “The American Of- 
fice,” Spencer’s “The Efficient Secretary,” 
Hudders’ “Indexing and Filing,” and 
Brown’s “Business Correspondence and 
Manual of Dictation” will give a compre- 
hensive knowledge of modern office prac- 


tise. Most public libraries have these 
or similar books. Consult your local 
librarian. 


I have known excellent teachers of 
shorthand who had no actual business 
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experience; they graduated from the 
ranks of the pupils into the ranks of the 
teachers, and were successful from the 
start, for the reason that they knew 
thoroughly the principles of the system 
they taught and had the ability to impart 
this knowledge to pupils. Some of them 
were not even rapid writers of shorthand, 
but all wrote it accurately. Of course, 
the ideal teacher should be able to.do all 
the things she proposes to teach others; 
but we do not encounter ideal teachers— 
or ideal persons in any other profession 
or walk in life—often enough to em- 
barrass us. 

As to the possibilities for securing 
pupils: I have alrexdy mentioned the tre- 
mendous demand for competent stenog- 
raphers and typewriters. The United 
States Governmert now pays an average 
entrance salary of $100 a month for 
stenographers and typewriters, regardless 
of sex, age, or previous condition of 
servitude, passing a very simple civil 
service test—simple, that is, for a really 
competent applicant. If any specific 
proof is needed 2s to its simplicity, I may 
say that I passed it when it was much 
younger and stronger than it is now. 

Usually a bonus of $20 a month is 
given appointees who prove satisfactory, 
so that the entrance salary is really $120 
a month. And sti!l the demond exceeds 
the supply. The Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., is urging young 
people to take up shorthand and type- 
writing. Examinations are held about 
every week, all over the Uuited States. 
The Commission will furnish detviled in- 
formation regarding the character of this 
examination, s?laries, etc. The business 
world, too, offers wide opportunities for 
stenographers. 

An added incentive for undertaking 
such work as the teaching of shorthand 
is to be found in the knowledge that 
stenography is a profession which gives 
young people a very solid foundation for 
success commercially. It is one of the 
very best of stepping-stone positions. 
One of the best statements regarding this 
phase of the subject was made many 
years ago by Mr. Edward Bok (who 
made the Ladies’ Home Journal famous). 
He said: “, . I was told by my em- 
ployer that if I would study shorthand 


he would double my salary. I immedi- 
ately went to work and within a short 
time I was taking letters from dictation, 
and from there graduated successfully 
through positions, each position being 
obtained because of my knowledge of 
shorthand, and in each case receiving a 
larger salary. I am free to say that the 
knowledge of shorthand proved a distinct 
stepping-stone in my business progress. 
gs The value of shorthand is. that 
it is likely to place employees in a position 
of confidence and bring them into direct 
contact with their employers, thus giving 
them an insight into the inner workings 
of a business that they could scarcely ob- 
tain in any other way.” 

This, you see, is not only interesting 
and encouraging, but also offers valuable 
material for use in your campaign for 
pupils. 

We know, too, that Charles Dickens’ 
early training as a shorthand writer very 
likely made possible the books that have 
since delighted the world. And Presi- 
dent Wilson finds shorthand very useful, 
and he is quite an expert with the type- 
writer. Mr. Easton, organizer of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, was 
formerly a stenographer in Washington. 
Here, too, we have seen a government 
stenographer (Mr. George B. Cortelyou) 
rise from a low-salaried position to a 
place in the President’s Cabinet, and later 
to a high-salaried position in New York’s 
financial world. 

Then, too, a knowledge of shorthand 
is an extremely useful thing to the deaf 
man or any other man. For the deaf, 
aside from its use in making brief notes, 
memoranda, etc., the reading of short- 
hand will, I believe, have a tendency to 
develop synthetic ability—that ability 
which makes possible the grasping of the 
meaning of an entire sentence when only 
a few words of it are understood; and 
every one knows how important this 
ability is to the lip-reader. 

In Pitmanic shorthand, which is the 
system I use, words are usually indicated 
by consonants only, though there are 
provisions for indicating vowels if one 
considers them essential. Usually, how- 
ever, vowels are omitted. So it happens 
that a single shorthand character may 
represent any one of half a dozen words. 
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Just which one it is, the context deter- 
mines, much as we distinguish between 
“to,” “two,” and “too” in spoken lan- 
guage. The expert shorthand reader 
soon learns to grasp phrases, and even 
whole sentences, as a_ unit, without 
bothering to stop and analyze each indi- 
vidual shorthand outline. This, of course, 
is exactly the ability which every teacher 
of lip-reading seeks to develop in her 
pupils. 

And there are lots of other things the 
deaf might do with shorthand. For ex- 
ample, we often read that Mr. Edison 
occasionally takes an assistant along with 
him to meetings, and this assistant,.an 
expert telegrapher, telegraphs the sub- 
stance of the speeches, etc., to Mr. Edison 
by tapping on the latter’s shoulder, using 
a regular telegraph code. Now, if Mr. 
Edison was thoroughly familiar with 
shorthand it would be much simpler for 
him, it seems to me, to take a seat behind 
the official stenographer of such a meet- 
ing and read the latter’s notes as they 
were written in the verbatim report of 
the proceedings. Or, simpler yet, he 
could take along his own stenographer, 
with whose shorthand he was very fa- 
miliar. Any experienced shorthand 
writer will tell you that it is practicable 
to become so accustomed to another 
writer’s shorthand that the notes can be 
read just about as easily as, print. It is 
a lot simpler than it sounds. 

For that matter, lots of things are 
simpler than they sound. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the Washington 
School of Lip-Reading, I have often 
taken down in shorthand the examina- 
tions—sentences, proverbs, etc. It is 
very seldom indeed that some one does 
not observe this and appear perfectly 
astounded. The idea of a totally deaf 
man writing in shorthand dictation which 
he does not hear appears absolutely 
startling to them. Yet the sentences and 
other exercises are given in such a way 
as to allow ample time between for them 
to be written in longhand by members of 
the audience partaking of the tests. And 
these people do write them in longhand. 
Yet it apparently never occurs to some 
of them that, since I know shorthand, it 
is no more remarkable for me to write 
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the sentence in shorthand than it is for 
them to write in longhand! 

Such is life. There is simply a little 
misunderstanding as to the nature of the 
happening. 

There was a man once who, in getting 
up water from a well, saw the moon 
shining at the bottom of it. He was much 
worried to think that the moon had fallen 
down the well and he thought how terri- 
ble it would be for the world if it was al- 
lowed to remain there. So he made a 
terrific effort and yanked the bucket to 
the surface, throwing himself flat on his 
back, in the attempt. As he looked up- 
ward he saw the moon shining in the 
sky. “That was a fine piece of work,” 
he said to himself, “yanking that moon 
into its place again!” 


CAN YOU SUGGEST A NAME? 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Managers, the desirability of changing 
the name of the American Association 
for the Hard of Hearing was agreed 
upon. However, no suitable name was 
offered as a substitute, so the matter was 
postponed until the next meeting. A 
committee was appointed to secure sug- 
gestions for a title. Have you something 
appropriate in mind? The matter is one 
that should be of great concern to most 
of our readers, for the success of this 
organization may mean untold good to 
the work for all hard of hearing people. 
Miss Josephine Timberlake, Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
receive all suggestions as to a name that 
will suitably designate the broad char- 
acter and purposes of the association. 








SCHOOL FOR NEGRO DEAF IN 
LOUISIANA~ 


Louisiana can no longer be pointed out as a 
backward State, as far as provision for the negro 
deaf and blind children are concerned, for the 
late General Assembly passed a bill establish- 
ing an institution for such purpose. There is 
reason to believe that there are fifty deaf 
colored children growing up in ignorance. To 
them the establishment of the school will be 
a godsend. 

We have not seen the law, and do not know 
how the school will be governed, nor where it 
will be established.—The Silent Worker. 
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“O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine.”—Emerson. 


I HAVE just returned from a walk to the 
pier. . I. passed through rows of palm 
and live-oak and_I saw the brilliant flow- 
ers of flame of the poinsettia and hibiscus. 
In the distance were thick groves of 
oranges and grapefruit, with their golden 
fruit shining. among the glistening leaves. 
The pier runs out over the water for 
some distance, and on the end are a few 
stores where fresh fish and stone crab are 
for sale. 

I leaned out over the railing and be- 
neath the. waters I saw the wrecked hull 
of a boat, and I wondered to what far 
countries it had sailed and of the adven- 
tures through which it had lived. I 
thought of Stevenson and De Foe and of 
the cruise of the Snark in the Southern 
Seas. . 

The sun was dropping down below the 
horizon.and the glory.of God was in the 
heavens. It was a dazzling sunset of 
crimson and gold, which seemed to catch 
up the very waters in its spread of flame. 
A. few sea-gulls whirled in great circles 
over my head, gray birds that rose and 
fell and swerved on the invisible currents 
of air. I could not hear their weird cries, 
but that did not occur to me, I was so 
absorbed in watching their grace and 
beauty. 

Solemn pelicans stood on the near-by 
posts, their heavy long bills resting on 
their white waistcoats, for all the world 
like lengthy beards. They are awkward, 
clumsy birds, like awkward, clumsy men; 
yet their dignity, their air of wisdom, 
their unruffled poise and freedom from 
self-conceit, have made them my worthy 
friends. 

What a beautiful world this out-of- 
doors is! Why do we hug our firesides 
and ugly steam radiators when there is 
so much to see and learn? And yet which 
one of the many clubs and leagues for the 
deaf in this country can tell me of a 
Tramping or Hiking Club, or of walks to 
learn the ways of the flowers and trees? 
Why has this delightful source of pleas- 
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ure been so neglected? Even those who 
live in the North may study the trees in 
their winter aspect. Each twig bears 
leaf scars of different shape and arrange- 
ment that denote the genus of that tree. 
The mathematical arrangement of the 
branches will tell you how the leaves get 
all the light they need in summer. The 
buds show you how Nature protects the 
young things by many coverings from the 
frost, and_is it not a joy to see them burst 
forth and watch their rapid growth in the 
spring? 

Right here I want to warn any one 
from becoming a member of any hiking 
club of which our Editor is the origi- 
nator. She and I had a hiking party of 
two down to the railroad station one time 
in Philadelphia. She was on her way to 
visit the Mt. Airy School, and I was go- 
ing to a doctor. When we decided to 
make a certain train, we were four blocks 
away from the station, each of these four 
blocks turning in a different direction of 
the compass. (That’s where the Kinzie 
School is, in case you are ever trying 
to find it from the Broad Street Station.) 

Miss Timberlake said, “We have two 
minutes—just time enough.” 

We didn’t exactly run and we most 
assuredly didn’t walk—we hiked; and 
yet at the end of four blocks there was 
no station in front of us, as there should 
have been. We had forgotten to turn 
south and west. 

Miss Timberlake said, “How did we 
get here?” 

I replied, “I don’t know,” and saved 
my breath for two blocks more. I was 
considerably more than grateful when I 
saw the station then, for the breadth of 
my skirt would not allow for the long, 
free strides of my companion. We ran— 
or perhaps we flew—up the stairs, and 
there were twenty parallel trains before 
us. One of them was probably ours. 
We got on the wrong one first, and 
walked through two empty cars before 
we discovered our mistake ; then jumped 
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off and took a last second-wind, one- 
hundred-yard sprint for the right one. 

The conductor hauled me on board, 
and I groped down the aisle and sank 
into the first vacant seat, my heart going 
like the propeller of an aéroplane and my 
lungs working overtime, like the bellows 
of the village smithy who stood under 
the chestnut tree. 

The young athlete beside me (said 
Editor) turned and remarked very 
calmly, to my astonished eyes and ears, 
“TI always catch a train like that.” So I 
warn you, gentle reader, as I am your 
friend, to be very careful with whom you 
walk, when you go to Washington, D. C. 

In my January letter I asked you how 
we could reach the people for our new 
clubs in the cities. We cannot blame the 
aurists for being somewhat hesitant 
about submitting the names of their pa- 
tients to some unknown person, for a 
new cause. What do you think of a 
“form letter”? As a resourceful friend 
in Boston suggests : 

This letter could be addressed to the “Phy- 
sician or Aurist Concerned,” and covld state 
that, believing in the good derived from the 
associations of the hard of hearing for the 
alleviation of their social isolation, attityde 
toward their deafness, readjustment of life, 
and educational benefit of the sneech-reading 
practise, we strongly recommend that the 
doctor ask permission of his deaf patients to 
give their names to the bearer, who is desirous 
of forming such an association in ——. 


Would you, who have already formed 
successful clubs, wish to endorse such a 
letter, and give permission to use your 
names in this way? 

In this connection I was very much 
pleased to read the following helpful sug- 
gestion from another friend: 


A great deal has been written about the co- 
operation between deafened people and ear 
specialists. Why not enlist the help of the 
ministers, too? Surely, they go into the homes 
of the people more than the ear specialists do 
and should know the names of many people 
who need help, some of whom, perhaps, have 
gone to the doctor’s office only a few times. 


A lady in Milwaukee wishes to form 
a league for the hard of hearing. She 
would like to invite, through this column, 
any one who lives in her city and is hard 
of hearing to co-operate with her in start- 
ing a league. I will give her name and 
address to such a person upon request. 


Some time ago I received a letter ask- 
ing for information about the Good 
Cheer Club. After auite a search I found 
the originator of this club and learned 
manv interesting things. Mrs. Blanche 
Herbert. of Somerville, Mass., started 
the Good Cheer movement in her locality 
at the time of the influenza epidemic of 
1018. She wished to relieve the minds 
of those who were anxious and distressed 
by giving them hone and encouragement. 
She drew un a little pledge. and the 
mayor of her city became the first Good 
Cheer member. 

The paners have given this movement 
a good deal of publicity and suport, and 
over 100.000 pledge cards have been sent 
out in these two years. There is now a 
Good Cheer Club in every State in the 
Union. 

Mrs. Herbert broke down in health 
herself ; and yet from her bed. for seven 
months, she continued to dictate replies 
to the letters which poured in. 

It was at this time, when she needed 
cheer herself, that she made the Good 
Cheer book, now in its second edition. It 
is an anthology of the most ontimistic, 
cheery selections in poetry and prose 
from the best authors. from Shakespeare 
to the present day. ‘There is fifty cents 
to be made unon each book. if anv of you 
wish to sell it. It is beautifully bound in ~ 
blue and gold. has 375 pages, and costs 
$1.50. The publishers keep it down to 
this price to please Mrs. Herbert, as she 
is anxious for the good it will do. If any 
of my readers would like to form a Good 
Cheer Club, I will tell you all about it 
that I can. The pledge, which she says 
is “the soul of the whole matter,” reads 
as follows: 

To promote happiness, efficiency, and civic 
welfare, I sincerely promise that, wherever I 
am— 

T will talk health instead of sickness. 

I will talk prosperity instead of failure. 

I will carry good news instead of had news. 

I will tell the cheerful tale instead of the 
sad tale. 

I will mention my blessings instead of my 
burdens. 

T will speak of the sunshine of vesterday 
and tomorrow, instead of the clouds of today. 

I will encourage instead of criticize. 

I will be a friend to every one. 


A lady in the South, who has been 
greatly helped by an aurist, wishes to rec- 
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ommend his treatment to others. I will 
give the doctor’s name and address and 
refer you to an article written by him in 
THE Vota REvIEWw, upon request. 

I have asked you what your personal 
opinion of ear-phones is, and every one, 
so far, has written me in their favor. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be 
well expressed by this gentleman: 


It is my honest opinion that thousands of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing folks cheat them- 
selves and also their families and friends, both 
business and social, out of a wonderful treat 
Z refusing to use an ear-phone of some kind. 

rue, the market is flooded with worthless de- 
vices, and these should be exposed by deaf 
folks through organizations devoted to the 
interests of these unfortunates. A good ear- 
phone can do no possible harm, but can do a 
world of good by the gentle vibrations of the 
sound-waves against the drum and in causing 
movement of the bones of the inner ear. 

Without my phone I cannot hear a band 
playing ten feet away, but with it I enjoy con- 
versation and music, and my friends no longer 
hate to see me coming their way. 


He goes on to say that he had a six- 
teen-year search before he found the ear- 
phone that suited his own individual 
need. 

But oh! the challenge he gives us later 
in his letter: 

May I ask you if you honestly believe there 
is anything in lip-reading for the truly deaf? 
Personal experience has led me to believe 
there is nothing. All the folks I have per- 
sonally met who claimed to be lip-readers had 
by their own confession at least 50 per cent 
of normal hearing. ‘Two very intelligent 
friends write me to the effect that, after a 
year’s study at one of the evening schools, 
there is nothing in it for them, at least. They 
both say that with some hearing one can make 
out “Good morning” or a few short sayings 
like it. This has discouraged me. as I had it 
in mind to attend some good school in the 
near future; but I haven’t this necessary some 
hearing. The deaf and dumb are the cleverest 
people in the world. Why don’t they teach 
the science to them? 


No crowding now, but do please come 
to my rescue and give me some authentic 
names and cases, you who teach the deaf- 
ened and congenitally deaf, and you who 
have been taught and helped by lip-read- 
ing, that this gentleman may in turn be 
likewise benefited. 

We have a Ring Letter going the 
rounds of our Correspondence Club, and 
in it there is sunshine and laughter. Are 
you missing it? 


The Friendly Corner is open to all. 
Why stay outside? A warm hearth-fire, 
a cup of hot tea and cakes, and a friendly 
handshake await you from 

THe Frrenpiy Lapy, 
35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please don’t forget to inclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope when you 
want a personal reply. 





STATISTICS NEEDED IN 
SCHOOLS 


The need of a statistical clerk in the 
office of the President is becoming more 
and more pressing, if the ever-increasing 
demand continues for information of this 
character. 

Statistics of any kind, to be valuable, 
should be accurate, and accurate statistics 
call for careful research and tabulation. 
Where the exact information desired is 
on file in the office, the work of tabula- 
tion is easy, but where this information 
is not of easy access, the work involved 
to secure it takes much time and labor— 
more than our small office force can give 
without neglect to the regular routine of 
office work. 

Some statistics are valuable, and when 
carefully collected and collated are worth 
while, but the indiscriminate and con- 
glomerate statistical questionnaires com- 
ing to our office are as burdensome in 
the answering as they are unsatisfactory 
for guidance. It is impossible to give 
accurate answers to many of the ques- 
tions or even to approximate accuracy. 

Possibly it-would be a wise move for 
the heads of schools for the deaf and the 
blind to appoint standing committees, to 
whom such requests for statistics can be 
referred, and have these committees 
adopt a standard form which should be 
comprehensive enough for all needs. 
This would probably relieve a demanding 
and at the same time irksome condition. 

—The Florida School Herald. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENT AT MYSTIC 


Mr. Walter J. Tucker has been appointed 
superintendent of the Mystic Oral School, and 
Mrs. Tucker has been made principal. 











RHYTHM IN LIP-READING 
By CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


€ kacwvs Miss BEercEN’s valuable sug- 
gestions as a basis for practise-class 
programs, it may be interesting as well 
as helpful to others to know how, and for 
what purpose, some of the material was 
used and along what lines it was de- 
veloped. ; 

The aim of the practise class is sight- 
reading—quick, ready response on the 
part of the pupils—and such response is 
never possible through any analytical 
process, either of eye or mind. 

The predominating lip-reading factor 
being the mental, synthetic and intuitive 
ability must be present, but help is also 
derived from a subconscious knowledge 
of the movements of speech organs. This 
subconscious knowledge is gained by 
practise and can be carried to such a de- 
gree of perfection that all individual 
movements are seemingly lost, and speech, 


especially colloquial speech, may become . 


merely rhythm, and, as rhythm, registered 
and interpreted by the eye and brain. 

How many lip-readers actually see the 
phrase “As snug as a bug in a rug”? Not 
many; but I will venture that all recog- 
nize it by its rhythmic beat. Take the 
familiar greeting “mornin’.” One does 
not stop to figure it out. It is simply 
recognized rhythm. 

So, for practise, in order to gain this 
subconscious recognition of rhythm, 
short colloquial sentences are excellent ; 
but, to accustom the eye to rhythm in its 
easiest form, nothing is better than 
rhyme. Here the meter takes on an 
exact measured form and is quickly 
recognized. Everything that helps to 
make lip-reading a subconscious process 
should be used, no matter how small 
the aid, for the lip-reader’s salvation rests 
clearly upon forgetfulness of method and 
upon a smooth running mechanism. 

In using Miss Bergen’s topics, the 
questions were given in rhyme in order 
that a recognition of rhythm might be 
gained. A natural sense of rhythm is 
lacking in some lip-readers, just as other 
physical and mental qualities are lacking, 
but it can, I am sure, be cultivated by 
practise. It does not always follow that 
one with-marked musical ability recog- 


nizes the rhythmic flow of language—in 
fact, it has sometimes been found to the 
contrary. 


The following are some of the easy 
rhymes given : 


WHO AM I? 


I come at night to every tired child, and stand 
beside him, waiting for a while; 

Then slowly drop swift grains of sand upon 
his eyes and vanish quickly, softly, as I see 
him smile. SANDMAN, 


The animals went in two by two, the elephant 
and the kangaroo; 

=o world and his wife, each to save his 
ife; 

Then the captain came. 


A Can: you guess his 
name? 


Noau. 


I am the friend of children and I come on 
Christmas day, 

I make sad hearts be merry and I drive all 
care away. SANTA CLAUS. 


Why they call me “mother” I really cannot say, 
For I haven’t any children, and that’s as plain 


as day. 

The only thing I have to love, in this my child- 
less plight, 

Is the little dog you’ve heard of, my little dog 
so bright. MorHer HvupBarb. 


This country has gone dry, and I am dead and 
gone; 

Some people are delighted, and some are most 
forlorn. JoHN BARLEYCORN. — 


I am the child who ne’er a mother knew; 
I am the child who was not born—I grew. 
Topsy. 


I live not on earth, I live in the sky, 
And if you look upward you'll see me on high. 
MAN IN THE Moon. 


Iam your uncle who wears a silk: hat, 
And I’m the most powerful. man on the map. 
Uncie Sam. 


My face is the most familiar one of any in this 
land, 

You see it every time a dollar passes through 
your hand. GopvEss OF LIBERTY. 


I cover tlie ground with a mantle of white, 
I usually come in the dead of the night. 
Jack Frost. 


I’m loved by some so very well, I must quite 
perfect be, 

And yet some people seem to think my tongue’s 
too long for me. Dame Gossip. 


I sit upon the weather vane, 
I am the man who makes the rain. 
Jupiter Piuvius, 








THE VOWEL SIREN * 


By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.t 


HE PHYSICAL NATURE of the vowels 

is a problem of fundamental impor- 
tance. One method of solving it would 
be to construct an apparatus that would 
produce the vowels on principles like 
those of the human vocal organs. 

If the thumb is suddenly flicked out of 
the opening of a flask or bottle, a short 
pop is heard. When this is done with 
flasks of different sizes, each pop will be 
heard to have a definite pitch—large 
flasks will give deep pops, small flasks 
will give high ones. This shows (1) that 
a sudden impulse of air may produce a 
sound in a cavity although the impulse 
itself is not heard, and (2) that the pitch 
of this sound varies with the size of the 
cavity. The tone produced is called the 
“cavity tone.” 

Similar experiments can be made by 
jerking the thumb suddenly out of the 
mouth. When the mouth cavity is made 
large by drawing the tongue back, the 
tone is a low one. When it is made small 
by heaping the tongue in the middle, it is 
higher. When the lips are more open, 
the tone is likewise higher. The tones 
are weaker than with flasks, because the 
mouth-walls are soft and moist. 

The siren has been used in the previ- 
ous article to imitate the larynx in pro- 
ducing the voice tone. To imitate the 
vocal cavities, resonators can be used 
made of butcher’s meat or water. For a 
water resonator a thick layer of absorb- 
ent cotton is stretched over or inside a 
wire frame and then soaked in water. 

When a water resonator is placed in 
front of the blast tube of the siren 
(figure 1), each puff will arouse the 
cavity tone. As the disc is rotated more 
rapidly, a tone appears from the disc also. 
Two tones are now heard—the disc tone, 
which varies with the speed of the disc, 
and the cavity tone, which remains con- 





* This is the sixth of a series of articles on 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
Scripture, late of Yale University, now of 
London, 

7 Author of “Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics,” “The Study of Speech Curves,” “Stut- 
tering and Lisping,” etc. 
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Frak, 


stant. If a smaller resonator is used or 
the opening is enlarged, the cavity tone 
becomes higher. 

If a metal resonator is placed in front 
of the blast tube of the siren, the cavity 
tone is heard most loudly when the disc 
tone is the same as that of the cavity. It 
is less loud when the disc tone is an 
octave below or above. With other re- 
lations.it is heard faintly or not at all. 

The reason for the difference between 
the responses of soft cavities and hard 
ones lies in the reflection of the vibra- 
tions from the walls. In a cavity with 
soft walls, there is no reflection, and the 
vibration dies away almost instantly, as 
indicated in the top line of figure 2. 
Even when the pufis come rapidly, the 
vibration from one puff has died away 
before a new one is aroused. In a cavity 
with hard walls the vibrations from a 
puff persist for some time, as indicated 
in the second line of figure 2. If another 
puff comes at just the right moment, the 
newly aroused vibration will add itself 
to what is already there and the cavity 
tone becomes loud. If the second puff 
arrives at just the wrong moment, the 
new vibrations will conflict with the one 
already present and the tone will be 
weakened or stopped, as indicated in the 
last line of figure 2, This shows how a 
cavity with hard walls’ will respond 
loudly to puffs whose tone is the same as 
its own, and also somewhat less loudly 
to puffs whose tone stands in one of 
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the simple ‘relations such as 1:2 :3:4: 
etc., while it will respond weakly or not 
at all for other relations. 

The action of the glottis in producing 
the voice tone’ is so closely like that of 
the sirén, and the structure of the vocal 
cavities can be so closely imitated by the 
resonators of butcher’s meat or water, 
that it is safe to assume that the produc- 
tion of the vowels proceeds on the same 
principles in both cases. A vowel, there- 
fore, consists of two parts, namely, the 
voice tone and the group of cavity tones. 
The voice tone consists of the series of 
puffs from the glottis. The cavity tones 
consist of the vibrations aroused by these 
puffs. Any series of puffs from the 
glottis can arouse any cavity tones; con- 
sequently any vowel can be produced on 
any note. 

The cavity tones arise from the series 
of cavities—chest, pharynx, mouth, 
nose—below and above the glottis. The 
pitch of these tones depends on the sizes 
of these cavities and on the sizes and 
shapes of their openings. It will not de- 
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pend on their shapes, because—accord- 
ing to a well-established principle of 
physics—they are all so small in compari- 
son with the lengths of the sound waves 
that only the capacity, not the form, of 
the cavity is of any effect. 

The system of vocal cavities is compli- 
cated. The mouth cav ity may be made 
smaller or larger. It can be divided by 
the tongue into two, or even three, 
smaller cavities. The openings among 
these cavities.can be varied by the shape 
of the tongue. The external opening can 
be varied in shape and size by the lips. 
The nasal cavity can be cut off entirely 
or partially. by the velum. Every change 
in the size of a cavity and in the size and 
shape of its openings produces a change 
in its tone. The system of cavities thus 
provides for a practically endless variety 
of vowels. 

The disc siren of Seebeck has long 
been known in physics. The attempt to 
develop a vowel siren was the result of a 
grant from the Hodgkins Fund of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It:was the first 
step in the direction of. an object that 
has not. yet been attained, namely, to 
produce’ an organ that would sing the 
vowels. The idea was to make each tone 
from an. organ pass. through one of a 
series of vowel cavities, so that the organ 
would actually sing the vowels of a hymn 
as it was played in a cathedral or a 
church. 











MR. A. C. MANNING ILL 


From the Western Pennsylvanian we learn 
that Mr. A. C. Manning has had to undergo a 
slight operation. Mr. Manning is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and the Volta Bureau, along with 
his many friends, wishes him a speedy re- 
covery. 


GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Mrs. L. J. Richardson, Berkeley, California, 
has presented to the Volta Bureau ten photo- 
graphs of eminent old-timers in work for the 
deaf that will make a valuable addition to its 
large collection of portraits. Mrs. Richardson 
also sent copies of old school papers and some 
old pamphlets that were very acceptable. 

If you have photographs of the pioneer 
teachers, send them to the Volta Bureau. 











OBSERVATION OF THE GLOTTIS * 
(ADDENDUM) 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH. D., M. D. 





USING THE LARYNGOSCOPE 


ROFESSOR CALzIA, of the Phonetic Lab- 

oratory of the University of Hamburg, 
has just sent such an excellent photo- 
graph showing the method of using the 
laryngoscope that it really must be added 
to the fourth article in this series (THE 
Vouta Review, October, 1920). The 
beam from a small arc lamp falls upon 
the large round mirror on the right. It 
is reflected into the mouth of the person 
on the left. Here it is caught by the 
small throat mirror, held in the mouth by 
the small handle. It is then reflected 
downward upon the glottis. The person 
at the right looks through a hole in the 
round mirror directly along the beam of 
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light and sees the glottis. In front of the 
large round mirror is a small one. The 
person on the left can see her own glottis 
in this mirror. The tongue is held in a 
piece of cloth after being put out. The 
alcohol lamp at the rear is for slightly 
warming the throat mirror, so that it will 
not be obscured by moisture when used 
in the mouth. 

The small arc lamp is of the kind used 
for ultramicroscopic work and for pro- 
jections ; it can be used on any house cir- 
cuit. The stand with the two mirrors is 
a device of Professor Calzia’s. 





*See Tue Vorta Review, October, 1920, 


page 640. 














THE IMPROVED DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 
LANGUAGE BY OUR DEAF PUPILS* 


By J. BROWN, Birmingham 


[_ Is a subject which has been of 
the utmost interest to educators of 
the deaf for over a century, as the more 
one gets to know the deaf, the more one 
discovers that their chief need is lan- 
guage, and yet more language. The 
problem of improving their knowledge of 
and use of language has produced papers 
innumerable all through the years, since 
it was demonstrated that deaf-mutes 
could be taught, and so no doubt it will 
go on in vears to come. 

What is this language we wish the deaf 
to use? Certainly not the “langwidge” 
reported to have been used by the cabby 
when the old lady gave him a penny in 
place of the usual tuppence; nor yet any 
of the learned languages, but simply the 
vernacular in use by his contemporaries. 
Language, written or spoken, is a method 
of social communication—a means to an 
end—and is therefore primarily an art, 
although. when considered in relation to 
the principles on which it is founded, it 
is also a science. An art is something to 
be done; a science is something to be 
known. ‘To attain any skill in an art, 
long-continued practice in the imitation 
of good models is required, and this skill 
may come without any study of the prin- 
ciples which underlie it. 

Thus, in regard to language, we find 
that a child with all his faculties, brought 
up in suitable surroundings and hearing 
nothing but correct models of spoken lan- 
guage, will develop the power of express- 
ing his desires and emotions in correct 
and even beautiful language without hav- 
ing any knowledge of the rules of phil- 
ology. This language the hearing child 
acquires without any great difficulty, in 
the natural manner, his ever-open ear 
catching everything that is said round 
about him—even more than he is in- 
tended to hear, sometimes—and, the nat- 
ural reaction of his brain to these impres- 
sions resulting in imitation of what he 
hears, he, even before school age, has be- 
come possessed of a means of communi- 





* Read before the National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, Birmingham, England, 1920. 
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cation sufficient for all his wants and en- 
abling him to reason so deeply sometimes 
as to be embarrassing to those who are 
called upon to answer his questions. 

But it is not with children such as this 
we are concerned. No, the object of our 
solicitude is the deaf child, who through 
the failure, in some way or another, of 
the avenue of hearing, comes to us at the 
age of seven—it may be looking as bright 
and bonny as his more fortunate hearing 
brother—but without a word of the lan- 
guage that other has acquired, and no 
way of conveying his wants but by some 
simple gestures. 

By the person unacquainted with deaf- 
ness, and all that it entails when it exists 
from birth or from infancy, this condi- 
tion of the deaf child’s mind can hardly 
be realized. These persons have not 
grasped the fact that deaf children do not 
acquire language as they themselves had 
done, “without thinking much about it,” 
and many there be who look upon these 
children as possessing the same facility 
for expression, if only the key, which 
they usually visualize as the “Deaf and 
Dumb Alphabet,” be used. 

Indeed, I well remember a prominent — 
educationalist in the hearing world visit- 
ing a school for the deaf, who, seeing 
some children who had been admitted to 
school a few weeks before, inquired if 
they had learned the manual alphabet. 
Being informed that they now knew the 
letters, he, proud of the fact that he pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the manual al- 
phabet—having acquired it as a secret 
code in his school-days, no doubt—now 
stepped in front of the class and spelt 
“How do you like school”? To his great 
surprise, not one child answered, but we 
who knew the deaf child only smiled. 
We were not surprised. In the same 
way, it is commonly believed, even now, 
by many excellent people, that when a 
teacher has laboriously taught a deaf 
child to speak a few words, or even to 
say the “Lord’s Prayer,” then there is 
nothing to prevent that child from saying 
anything. 
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Again we teachers of the deaf smile, 
but it is a sad smile, for a vision comes 
up before us of the deaf child in the 
world around him, where his limitations 
in language are so little realized and 
where people say: “Well, he ought to 
know, for I have told him,” when they 
may have used language forms quite be- 
yond his comprehension, and therefore 
conveying no meaning to his brain. 

No, the deaf child who has been 
trained to speak a few words or phrases, 
and these he may pronounce exceedingly 
well, indeed, has not received the key to 
unlock the floodgates of expression, but 
of him it might be said, “Though I speak 
with the tongue of men and angels, and 
have not language, yet am I but as a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

This condition of things has been not 
entirely unknown, even in schools for the 
deaf where we have had people who have 
prided themselves upon their ignorance 
of the children whom they have professed 
to teach. “I don’t know a single sign,” 
so they have said; then how could they 
understand children who have as yet no 
other means of expression, and it is easy 
to see how these may fall into the mistake 
of thinking that their deaf pupils ought 
to know things because they have been 
told them. We must not refuse to make 
use of the pupils’ mode of expression 
until we have given them a better way of 
expressing their ideas. Then the teacher 
should become wisely ignorant of signs, 
and able only to understand ideas ex- 
pressed in the newly acquired medium of 
language. 

To us, then, is set the task of giving to 
these children, with a seven years’ handi- 
cap in the race for language, and with 
the best means of winning that race taken 
from them, such a knowledge of lan- 
guage as shall be sufficient to carry them 
through the battle of life intelligently, 
and if possible to enjoy some of our 
priceless inheritance in the printed words 
of those who are no longer with us, but 
who though “being dead yet speak.” 

This task is one that demands tremen- 
dous effort from both teacher and pupil. 
Immense concentration must be brought 
to bear upon the work if the pupils are 
to be made to respond readily to the 
teaching. The hearing child in his pre- 


school age learned his language some- 
what promiscuously, picking up a bit here 
and a bit there, from this one or that, 
but to the deaf child the language must 
be brought direct, and fed to him at ap- 
propriate times, in judicious quantities, 
and of the requisite strength. For the 
guidance of the teacher, there should be 
a plan or syllabus to follow. This should 
be suggestive only and should not pre- 
scribe the actual work to be done. The 
initiative of the teacher must not be taken 
away, but he must be encouraged to pre- 
pare his lessons, following out the hints 
of the plan, but supplying his own sub- 
jects. 

From the first the object of the teacher 
should be to insure correct imaging on 
the part of the pupil in regard to the 
words or phrases taught. The words and 
the objects or actions should be closely 
associated, and drawing may be made a 
valuable ally in aiding memory. The ef- 
fort made by the child to reproduce the 
drawing of the object by the side of the 
word he has written in his book has a 
wonderful effect in imprinting the word 
on his memory. This imaging should go 
all through the work, so that the pupil 
may really understand what the language 
means. For instance, you ask a boy in 
school one day, “Where are you?” “T 
am in the class-room,” he correctly re- 
plies. Next day you come across him in 
the field and ask him the same question, 
getting the same answer. What is wrong 
here? Clearly, a want of correct imag- 
ing. 
You will observe I speak of writing 
very soon in the scheme of instruction, 
and I do so of set purpose. At seven 
years of age, or it may be eight or nine, 
there is no time to be lost in the race for 
language, and while every effort should 
be made to develop and encourage speech, 
this should be supplemented by the writ- 
ten word almost from the first. 

The teacher should be keenly interested 
in things that interest the pupils. Some- 
times it may be more profitable to leave 
the prearranged plan and follow the lead 
of the children, when their interest has 
been aroused, of course giving them new 
language for all they are telling you all 
the time. The teacher who “doesn’t 
know any signs” will be at a loss here, as 
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the child must eke out the few words you 
may have taught him by gestures. Be- 
ware of saying at this stage, “You must 
not sign,” for the pupil who is denied this 
liberty of communication in the early 
stages of his instruction will not readily 
become communicative later on. 

The things the pupils want to know 
should be told them by speech, and 
then, not before, written down by the 
teacher or preferably by one of the pupils. 
This I should do, as the spoken word is 
liable to be misinterpreted by the pupils, 
and writing it down makes for certainty. 
“Ask a question,” said a teacher to her 
class when some visitors were ushered 
into her class-room. One of the boys had 
the temerity to ask one of the visitors, a 
lady, how old she was. “You are a rude 
boy,” said the teacher, upon which the 
boy smiled complacently, thinking she 
had said, “You are a good boy.” 

Though we work as hard as ever we 
can, it is impossible that we can bring 
language to our deaf pupil as constantly 
as it comes to a hearing one, and in spite 
of all our efforts his handicap remains ; 
but if we could enable him to read, he 
would then have a way of supplementing 
the teacher’s efforts and of helping him- 
self toward the goal, the acquisition of a 
working knowledge of language. With 
this object in view, I should introduce 
little reading books as soon as possible, 
even during the first year at school. 
Lately I have discovered some very suit- 
able little books for the junior classes. 
These are “The Teaching of English by 
the Direct Method,” by David Thomas, 
and they might almost have been written 
for our deaf children. We don’t experi- 
ence much difficulty in thus early intro- 
ducing printed books, as it is customary, 
as a pastime, to let the pupils use “word- 
building” letters, which they arrange to 
represent the words they have learnt. 

As I have already said, the language 
must be brought to our deaf pupils 
grouped round certain pitfalls where 
they might have difficulty and where the 
teacher may show them how to pass 
safely. Many of these pitfalls are 
marked on the “chart” supplied to the 
teacher, and his duty is to draw up les- 
sons that will help to render these pitfalls 
less formidable. 


Language, we are told, is an art, and 
to attain to any skill in an art we must 
practise it. Therefore, if we wish our 
deaf pupils to learn the art of language, 
it is obvious that they must soon. begin 
to practise it. This can be done both by 
speech and by writing, but the deaf pupil 
will soon be able to write more than he 
can speak, owing to the difficulty of enun- 
ciation, and if we were to insist that he 
should say all he writes we should tend 
greatly to “limit his output.” 

In the very lowest classes the teacher 
can set aside a column on her blackboard 
for incidental language, a few simple 
sentences on the weather, or anything in 
which the pupils can see the application. 
Very soon the pupils will volunteer to 
write down these sentences, and there- 
after every child in the class should be 
deputed to do this every morning in turn. 
It is, I consider, highly important that 
the pupils should be encouraged to use 
language spontaneously. For some years 
I have required every child above the 
very junior classes to write something 
every day—in the higher classes this is 
to be something original—and the result 
has been very gratifying. 

I do not need to expatiate to an audi- 
ence such as this on the various devices 
we use as language carriers, but I may 
mention some for which I have a great 
affection. There is the short, simple 
story, with questions on it. The ques- 
tions asked at first should be those where 
the answer can be found from the story. 
Later, questions should be asked to test 
the thinking powers, and to find out if 
the pupil has really understood the story. 
For instance, here is a story I once gave 
to a class of deaf children, and not a 
junior class either: “One fine moonlight 
night a boy was walking along a road. 
He saw something bright on the footpath. 
He thought it was a shilling, but when 
he picked it up he was disappointed to 
find that it was only a piece of tin.” 

Question. Where did the boy find .the 
shilling? 

All answered, “On the footpath’! 

After a course of such questions they 
began to look deeper into things and were 
not so easily caught. 

Another favorite lesson is to write 
down an incomplete sentence on the 
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blackboard and have the pupils ply you 
with questions to get the information 
withheld—e. g.: 
WE EG Five is ee os ‘ 
Questions. What did you see? A man. 
Where did you see him? 
What was he doing? &c. 

These questions are to be answered 
shortly, as quickly as they are asked by 
the pupils, and afterwards the whole 
thing should be written out by the pupils 
as a story. 

Dialogue changed into narrative and 
original story-writing with the pupils’ 
own sketches to illustrate the story are 
valuable. Many strange and mirth-pro- 
voking situations are sometimes described 
in these original stories: One, I remem- 
ber, described how a boy one winter day, 
against his mother’s express orders, went 
sliding on a pond, and of course fell in. 
Fearing to face the maternal displeasure, 
he resorted to the desperate expedient 
of taking off his wet garments and hang- 
ing them on a tree to dry! As this hap- 
pened north of the Tweed, it may not be 
so incredible as it seems, but to say the 
least of it he must have been a hardy 
Scot. 

At this stage, and even before, I have 
found the “New A. L. English Course,” 
by John Eades, very helpful. Many ex- 
cellent subjects for composition are sug- 
gested and a number of model composi- 
tions are given in the book. These books 
also treat slightly of the science of lan- 
guage, which at this stage does good. 

Where trade training classes are estab- 
lished under teachers who, besides being 
first-class tradesmen, are qualified to give 
instruction in correct language, much 
may be done in the way of teaching the 
special technical language of each trade, 
and a certain portion of the time devoted 
to trades should be set apart for this in- 
struction. The pupils should be able to 
answer what they are doing when ques- 
tioned, and practise should be given in 
writing out an account of what they have 
done during their time in the workshop. 

In school it may be said that the deaf 
child has a reasonable opportunity of be- 
ing brought into contact with an environ- 
ment of language, but out of school the 
handicap between him and his hearing 
brother is more marked. ‘The hearing 


boy, in contact with his companions and 
with others he meets out of school, still 
uses language, but in the case of the deaf 
this is more difficult of attainment. To 
my mind, the ideal condition might be 
approached could we afford a double 
staff of teachers—one staff for work in 
school, and another staff to be with the 
pupils in all their out-of-school activities, 
the aim of both being to encourage and 
improve the use of language by the 
pupils, 

One teacher in charge of a lot of boys, 
especially if that teacher has already 
given of his best in school, cannot be ex- 
pected to do all in this way that is desir- 
able, though an earnest, conscientious 
teacher may still do a good deal—at least, 
among the senior pupils. If only he 
would remember to give all his orders in 
language instead of following the line of 
least resistance and using that fatally 
easy means of communication, signing, 
how much might be accomplished. He 
may plead that he is in a hurry to get the 
order carried out, and that lip-reading is 
so uncertain, while repetition takes up so 
much time, and there is no convenient 
blackboard where he could write it down. 
Though I may be accused of heresy, I 
would say, “Why not use finger-spell- 
ing?” which is, after all, only another 
means of writing, and a means, too, 
which is exact. I am not advocating the 
use of finger-spelling in oral classes in 
school, though I consider that even there 
it would be preferable to “Manuemo,” 
another system of hand signs for which 
so much was at one time claimed as an 
aid to lip-reading. 

It has been said that permitting finger- 
spelling is fatal to good lip-reading. To 
me this statement has yet to be proved, 
for I have found as good lip-reading in 
schools where finger-spelling is permitted 
out of school as in others where it is sup- 
pressed. It is admitted that pupils who 
have the best knowledge of language, 
however acquired, invariably make the 
best lip-readers, and I say that if you can 
get your pupils to use finger-spelling in- 
stead of signs out of school, you are tak- 
ing means to improve their knowledge of 
language, and it is reasonable to infer 
that this should improve their ability to 
follow the context in lip-reading. If 
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finger-spelling be ruled out of court, what 
remains when out of school lip-reading 
breaks down? Nothing but signs, and 
signs, however useful for the communi- 
cation of ideas, are useless, and worse 
than useless, for improving the pupils in 
language. 

Yes, we as teachers should, in school 
and out, be as sleuth-hounds in pursuit 
of language, refusing to accept a sign or 
a single spoken word in place of a sen- 
tence, when the pupils might reasonably 
be supposed able to give the suitable lan- 
guage. For instance, a boy returns to the 
playground from outside. “Where have 
you been?” says the teacher. “Post,” re- 
plies the boy, and off he goes, when he 
might easily have said, or have been 
taught to say, “I have been to the pillar- 
box to post a letter for yy 

The environment of language for our 
deaf pupils is to its full extent unattain- 
able, and for this reason the handicap of 
deafness will always remain, but if we 
can cultivate in our pupils the ability to 
read books and a love for reading, we 
shall in this way bring them into contact 
with people who will use language with 
them, and in this way they may imbibe 





new forms of language which they may 
use as their own in course of time. 

How pleasant it is when we find our 
pupils striing out and using language 
we have never taught them, but which 
they have acquired by their own efforts 
in reading. ‘Though they may startle us 
sometimes by what they bring forth, we 
must not suspect the boy of levity who 
writes: “When Jesus came down from 
the Mount of Transfiguration, He told 
His disciples not to let the cat out of the 
bag” (to tell no man what they had seen 
and heard), and when we find a little 
girl taking liberties with the English lan- 
guage and writing: “We went out for a 
walk yesterday. It was very windy, and 
I was to-ing and fro-ing with the wind” 
(blown. hither and thither), we must not 
be distressed, but take comfort from the 
thought that they are on the right road, 
and that though they may make mistakes, 
as we all have done in our day, they may 
one day come to such a knowledge and 
use of language as will carry them cred- 
itably through the world, enabling the 
workman correctly to interpret his orders, 
and, while greatly increasing the effi- 
ciency of our deaf pupils, will add largely 
to their happiness in life. 


KEEP THE NOSE CLEAN AND FREE FROM 
OBSTRUCTIONS. PART Il 


By FRED DE LAND 


N THE previous section of this contri- 

bution to the literature on the subject 
of the causes and prevention of diseases 
that precede deafness, the writer en- 
deavored to outline some of the important 
duties assigned to the nose, and to show 
how efficiently these duties are discharged 
when the nose is kept clean and free 
from obstructions. In this section it is 
proposed to outline the part the naso- 
pharynx, the tonsils, the adenoid tissues, 
and other associated parts play in health 
and in disease; to outline the close inter- 
relation of ear and nose and naso-pharynx 
and the ring of tonsils and adenoids, and 
how dependent the ear is on these parts 
to ward off disease that may cause loss 
of hearing. In a succeeding section, the 








writer hopes to tell about the care that 
should be given to the ear, to show how 
easily its power of functioning properly 
may be disturbed, with consequent loss 
of hearing. 

As stated in the previous section, what 
is here presented is merely a condensa- 
tion, or rearrangement in a new dress, 
of what may be found in many books and 
pamphlets. Many of the anatomical 
parts of nose and ear and naso-pharynx 
will not be referred to, because it is not 
necessary, and to do so would require 
more space than will be allowed for the 
article. The writer feels that this sub- 
ject of the prevention of deafness is one 
that cannot be presented too often. Any 
presentation of the subject, whether in 
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the form of a story, an essay, or a med- 
ical contribution that may serve to en- 
courage a desire to conserve hearing and 
to prevent the diseases that often result 
in loss of hearing, merits not only careful 
reading, but a second and a third read- 
ing, that its helpful suggestions may be 
firmly fixed in the mind; for hearing is 
more precious than sight. Let it also be 
borne in mind that these articles are not 
written for the profession, but for the 
mother willing to accept helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Back of the nose is the naso-pharynx, 
that forms the upper part of the pharynx, 
which forms a part of the digestive tube. 
The pharynx is really one organ, though 
its different sections are sometimes called 
the nose part, the mouth part, and the 
throat part. The nose part, or naso- 
pharynx, is the part we are now most in- 
terested in. The naso-pharynx is small, 
only about four inches in length, and 
may be described as a mass of mucous 
membrane inclosed in a coat of muscle. 
Under healthy conditions, it plays an im- 
portant part in the event of infectious 
diseases being prevalent ; for into it open 
the two nasal passageways, the auditory 
tube, or passageway leading to the ear, 
as. well as an oral opening, or passage 
leading from the mouth. Thus it may 
prove to be a central arresting point, or 
even a distributing center for infectious 
diseases, should disease germs overcome 
the outer sentinels and invade the naso- 
pharynx; for it is an easy matter for the 
germs to find their way to the naso- 
pharynx through either the mouth or the 
nose, and if they find lodgment there, 
they can easily reach the ear or the other 
parts of the body. That is why so many 
of the diseases or causes of interference 
with the proper working of the middle 
ear are easily traced back to an inflamed 
or unhealthy condition of the naso- 
pharynx or to obstructions in the nasal 
passageways. 

In the top of the naso-pharynx is the 
laryngeal tonsil, or lump of lymphoid 
tissue. There are other tonsils better 
known. There is a tonsil, or pair of 
bumps of tissue back of the base of the 
tongue, called the lingual tonsils, and 
there is a pair of tonsils, or almond- 
shaped lumps of lympoid tissue, that 


underlie the mucous membrane on each 
side of the palate. These are the tonsils 
and are called the palatine or the faucial 
tonsils. 

In a normal healthy person tonsils 
were evidently designed by Nature to 
serve as outposts or outer sentinels to 
ward off the enemy and to signal that an 
invading force is preparing to attack. 
The adenoid tissues were also designed 
to serve the same purpose ; and, evidently 
with that. idea in view, Nature placed a 
ring, composed of tonsils and adenoid 
tissues, around the entrances to the naso- 
pharynx, the lungs, and the stomach. 
But if the health of the child is not 
maintained, if its system is “run down”— 


that is, if before the infectious germs 


make their attack, the child has been al- 
lowed to pass from a condition of good 
health into a condition of general un- 
health—then these sentinels often become 
the first parts of the body to lose the 
strength to properly discharge their 
duties and drive back the invading germs. 
In that case they may become a menace 
rather than a protection; for they make 
desirable breeding beds for any kind of 
germs, and if only one destructive germ 
can find lodgment in an adenoid or a 
tonsil, twenty-four hours later there may 
be a million or more, prepared to carry 
on a destructive warfare. 

A few words about disease germs. 
There are good germs and bad germs. 
The germs of infectious diseases are of 
the bad kind, that bring death to many 
children. Germs are so small that were 
thousands on. one’s hand their move- 
ments could not be observed without the 
aid of a microscope. Germs are prolific 
breeders, reproducing by division so rap- 
idly that millions of new germs are ready 
to make warfare on the human system 
each twenty-four hours after the first 
germ finds a warm, moist bed or lodging 
place, like a tonsil or an adenoid. 

Disease germs do not fly or leap from 
one person to another, as does a fly or a 
flea. Germs are usually transferred from 
the sick to the healthy, or from a seem- 
ingly healthy carrier, in the fine, almost 
invisible spray that is often thrown off 
by the mouth when talking, or germs 
may be transferred in the fine spray that 
issues from the nose when sneezing. If 
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these germs that are in the droplets of 
spray lodge on the hands or on the face 
or neck, a few may die from exposure, 
but one or more may have sufficient vital- 
ity to reach the nose or mouth and there 
find an entrance leading to the soft, warm, 
and moist breeding grounds of the tonsil 
or adenoids. There they will multiply 
with inconceivable rapidity. That is why 
it is always wise to wash hands and face 
and neck as quickly as possible after con- 
versing with a person who has or who 
has had a cold, or after a trip in the 
street-cars. Some trouble? Sure. But 
not half the trouble one bad germ can 
cause. 

Another way in which disease germs 
may be transferred from the sick child 
to the well child is in the exchange of 
“bites’—that pernicious practise so 
pleasant to children during the noon 
recess. One child takes a “bite” from 
the apple of another child, and in ex- 
change the latter takes a “bite” from a 
piece of cake or some other article of 
food the former has to offer. It is also 
possible for flies to carry disease germs 
from an infected discharge and deposit 
the germs on articles of food, provided 
the opportunity is afforded for the flies 
to do a transfer business. No oppor- 
tunity, no transfer. 

If a single germ finds lodgment in any 
part of the throat, the nose, or the mouth, 
inflammation will follow as soon as its de- 
structive work commences, and then a 
danger signal is flashed by tonsil or 
adenoid. Thé moment a child complains 
of a “soreness” in the throat, or if the 
child makes no complaint, but appears to 
have difficulty in swallowing, or if the 
child has a dry, distressing cough, then 
is the right moment to send the child to 
bed, to isolate it from the other children, 
and to send for a physician. “Soreness” 
of the throat and a distressing cough are 
nature’s S. O. S. signals. For a mother 
to wait twenty-four hours to note whether 
the child improves or grows restless, 
feverish, and refuses food is not only to 
gamble with death, but to copper the 
bet. Yes, it costs money to have the 
doctor call. But the bill for a score of 
calls by the physician will not amount to 
nearly so large a sum as the bill the 
undertaker will present for the two or 


three calls he will make ; and to wait until 
the disease is well developed before call- 
ing the physician, in order to be sure that 
the doctor’s visit is necessary, may result 
in having to pay the physician as well as 
the undertaker. Far better to call the 
physician at the first sign of danger, and 
thus make sure of having only one bill 
to pay. 

Adenoids are an enlargement of the 
adenoid or glandular tissue that is found 
in abundance near the naso-pharynx. The 
predisposing cause of enlargement of the 
adenoid tissue is believed to be an irrita- 
tion started by the germs of an infectious 
disease. Swollen adenoids have always 
been a source of sorrow, if not of serious 
illness, to many a child. Not only do the 
presence of swollen adenoids stamp the 
child as a mouth-breather, but occasion- 
ally they are the prime cause of facial 
disfigurement, more especially of the 
jaws and teeth. And during the night an 
adenoid child may unconsciously swallow 
the acrid mucous secreted by the swollen 
adenoid, and later suffer from stomach 
trouble. 

Years ago it was a custom to wrongly 
apply the terms “dunce” and “stupid” 
to adenoid children. The “dunce-cap” 
was a mild, but humiliating, form of 
punishment for failure to keep up with 
the class. A severer punishment was the 
thrashing occasionally inflicted on the 
“adenoid child”—a_ chastisement that 
ought to have been administered to the 
parents for not having the child’s throat 
and nasal passages examined by a com- 
petent physician and properly treated. 
To let a child continue to suffer from 
adenoids without having the child’s throat 
examined by a regular physician is one 
way to stunt the mental and physical 
growth of the child, to change the facial 
expression from bright to dull, and to 
run the risk of causing a temporary, if 
not a permanent, loss of hearing. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


“The Christmas sale of the San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing was the great- 
est possible success,” writes Mrs. Trask, the 
League’s president. Everything was sold and 
various orders were filled; over $250 was 
cleared. A number of new members were 
added to the League, and the “nest egg for a 
club-house” was enlarged. 








1 WONDER? 


By MARGARET L. STONE 


$6 WONDER if we shall ever hear, inde- 

pendent of our ears,” exclaimed 
Granny Prudence, as she closed the book 
she had been deeply absorbed in reading 
and placed it on the table. 

“Impossible!” shouted her companion, 
who had come to sit a while with the 
mature lady. 

“Don’t shout, Sallie ; it’s not necessary ; 
but I do wonder if the hard of hearing 
shall some time hear and not through 
their ears.” 

Sallie did not reply in words, only in 
expression of features. Granny con- 
tinued : 

“Many strange discoveries are in use 
now which were considered improbable 
when you were born, Sallie.” 

Sallie’s knitting-needles clicked omi- 
nously. Granny did not hear them, 
but she saw a flash in Sallie’s eyes and 
thought to herself, “She thinks I’m grow- 
ing childish.” Silence for a while; then, 
as the old lady was looking at Sallie, the 
young woman asked: 

“Why are you dreaming dreams? You 
understand speech with your eyes in a 
most wonderful way.” 

“T’m thinking of the little children who 
must learn to articulate or be mutes, and 
in reading FE. Alexander Powell’s book, 
‘The Ears of the Army,’ he tells in it that 
it was discovered, I suppose in a great 
extremity of the war, that a tree could 
be used for a radio station in sending 
wireless messages. Perhaps the time will 
come when we can use our bodies, inde- 
pendent of our ears, in receiving sound.” 

“Visionary nonsense; like the flying- 
horse of the ancient mythology,” ex- 
claimed Sallie. 

“Now we have them,” said Granny. 

At that moment Sallie’s quick ear 
caught a sound. She dropped her knit- 
ting, her yarn trailing along with her, ran 
out, returned soon, winding up the knit- 
ting ball, saying, “An aéroplane just flew 
over.” 

“Pegasus, the flying-horse of the an- 
cients,” exulted Granny. 

Sallie giggled. Her companion picked 
up THe Vorra Review, which was be- 
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side her, held it lovingly in her hands, 
and said: 

“T’ve read in this number of schools 
where they teach the deaf children 
speech ; they try to pierce the silence by 
the aid of an acousticon, and after suc- 
cessive trials succeeded in a small way.” 

“Acousticon!” exclaimed Sallie. 
“What is that?” 

“Tt’s an electrical instrument that is 
really a great help if one has any hearing 
power at all.” 

“Huh!” she said: “I thought it was a 
ouija-board” ; then to herself said, under 
her breath, “She will not catch on to my 
irreverence.” 

“Sallie!” exclaimed Granny Prudence 
severely, “there is no spirit medium or 
fake about an acousticon. It helps just 
as it claims, it’s electrical, and along that 
line, if any, we will communicate with 
those in heaven. I believe there are un- 
discovered channels in our bodies that 
can carry sound.” 

Sallie laughed, but it was the laughter 
that is akin to tears. She dropped her 
knitting, reached for her companion’s 
hand, and, with a touch that was a caress, 
held it in hers. It was soft, and warm, 
and fluttery like a bird, and she said, “If 
all could read lips as you can, there would 
be no need of further discoveries.” 

“T never hear of children being taught 
speech by hearing through their teeth, 
but I know there is a channel way” 

Sallie interrupted her, saying: 

“Granny Prudence, you have made me 
see Pegasus flying, but do not unfold an- 
other wonder today.” 

“Listen,” said Granny. “In the eigh- 
ties, Rhodes put an audiphone on the 
market; that was a rubber fan. He 
claimed that the outer edge, resting 
against the upper teeth, curved upward, 
would carry sound. 

“I was away down in the Valley of 
Humiliation, because I was growing hard 
of hearing. George, my dear husband, 
ordered one on trial for me. Together 
we tested it, as solemnly as if taking 
vows of consecration. It seemed to be 
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entirely useless, and I decided that it 
should be returned, but it wasn’t. 

“Frequently I would place it against 
my teeth with no result; then, later, I 
noticed a vibration, and gradually it car- 
ried sound and voices distinctly. The 
atmosphere made the rubber brittle and 
it was soon broken. I bought another, 
but it was soon in fragments like the first. 

“One day, longing inexpressibly to 
hear, I picked up a Japanese fan that was 
lying on the mantel by the clock; it was 
a flat one, with wooden ribs extending 
from handle to outer edge, and held it 
curved against my upper teeth. In a few 
seconds the pendulum, that had been 
swinging silently to me, began its tick- 
tock, the fan carrying the sound distinctly 
to my ears. 

“From that time on, until something 
happened, a fan and I were close com- 
panions. One rested on a mantel near 
the outside door ; one in a pew at church, 
where I heard once more the sermon, and 
another I carried when shopping or visit- 
ing. Few noticed the light touch of the 
fan against my teeth when talking to me, 
and voices came distinctly, without the 
ring that some instruments at first have. 

“At Lake Chautauqua, at the summer 
schools, I again heard clear, sweet music, 
feasted on lectures, laughed when 
Thomas Nelson Page read there from 
his own writings ; even general conversa- 
tion was not cut out, but in a measure I 
entered into it with old-time enjoyment. 
I used a piece of oilcloth or heavy silk to 
protect the edge of the fan from moist- 
ure.” 

“What happened?” asked Sallie, now 
interested. 

“Dining at our minister’s, I ate Cali- 
fornia cherries in Pennsylvania. When 
I left the table my tongue was feeling for 
something gone, and I found one of my 
eye teeth broken off and resting among 
my dish of cherry pits. After that all 
my Japanese fans were laid away, like 
departed friends.” 

“Do not others use fans as you have?” 
asked Sallie. 

“I’ve only known of one other, and she 
used just a piece of stiff pasteboard 
pressed curved against her teeth and 
heard.” 

“How can a fan help one to hear?” 
asked Sallie, looking incredulous. 


“It carries sound to the brain through 
the teeth. Beethoven, many years ago, 
used a sounding-rod, one end touching 
his teeth, the other resting on a musical 
instrument. Put your watch against your 
teeth ; you can hear it ticking. 

“With my hand on the edge of the pew, 
I can feel the music of the organ; or my 
head against the back of the chair I’m 
sitting in, 1 am aware of passing sounds. 

“The automobiles passing on the boule- 
vard several blocks away come to me dis- 
tinctly, often knowing the time of night, 
or that the early morning has come, by 
their sound, and I do not hear them with 
my ears.” 

The clock struck and Sallie gathered 
up her knitting, while Granny Prudence 
picked up the book, “Ears of the Army.” 
“I’m interested in this,” she said, “be- 
cause I used to know E. Alexander 
Powell when he was a boy, and, besides, 
I’ve gleaned a hope that our bodies may 
prove to be radio stations to carry sound 
to our brains, independent of their orig- 
inal station.” 

“Oh, I hope it may be true! Wonders 
seem to increase, and you, my dear, are 
a wonder to me,” said Sallie. 

“Good-bye.” 


THE TOILET OF THE NOSE 


Blowing the nose is not always successful in 
clearing away the whole of the dust and dirt 
that has become adherent to the mucous mem- 
brane; washing it internally with tepid water 
certainly insures this and is not a difficult or 
unpleasant thing. In addition to the mechan- 
ical flushing effect of washing, a stimulant of 
the natural secretion of the nose is caused by 
the water, the two things together resulting in 
a thorough cleansing of the passages and of 
those important sinuses opening into them. 
The benefits of a hearty sneeze are well known 
and are readily explicable by those who under- 
stand the anatomy of the nose. Any one who 
cares to try will find similar and probably 
greater benefits from washing the nose inter- 
nally. If children were encouraged to practise 
it, once daily at least, they would benefit by it 
in a good many ways.—Nebraska Medical 
Journal. 





CLINIC FOR STUTTERERS 


The clinic for stutterers has been opened at 
the school for crippled children, adjoining the 
City Hospital, Jersey City, every Monday and 
Thursday evenings, at 7.30, under the direction 
of Dr. Hannah M. Creasey. This initiates the 
fifth year of activity of the clinic—Medical 
News. 














A FOREWORD TO THE WOULD-BE LIP-READER * 


By VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 


ECAUSE I am constantly encounter- 

ing more or less vagueness and mis- 
apprehension in the minds of people to 
whom I have presented the matter of lip- 
reading, it seems that a statement regard- 
ing what I shall call “The Needed Equip- 
ment of the Would-Be Lip-Reader” 
might be timely. This vagueness in the 
minds of those becoming interested in 
lip-reading as to just what the acquire- 
ment of this linguistic ability entails is 
perhaps not surprising, in view of the 
fact that it has been within only very 
recent years that this boon to the adult 
hard of hearing has been given even a 
fairly wide and general publicity. Much 
thus far has been written about lip-read- 
ing with the first emphasis upon what it 
is and can do toward relieving the loss 
and inconvenience arising from defective 
hearing. I desire here to approach the 
subject from the negative side, in an ef- 
fort to outline what speech-reading is 
not. These points have taken form in 
my mind, from out of my own experi- 
ence, since I began the study of lip-read- 
ing, about six years ago, and the teaching 
of it, three years ago. 

At the outset, lip-reading is not easy. 
It ranks with any foreign language study 
and with the other arts in this respect. 
There are not, of course, as in French or 
Spanish, vocabularies to memorize and 
syntax to master. Speech-reading is 
rather “a skill to be acquired,” the train- 
ing for special use of latent powers of 
eyes and mind. This means unremitting 
practise, and the first requisite necessary 
for the would-be lip-reader to possess is 
a determination to win. 

The first point suggests the second. 
Lip-reading cannot be learned in a day, 
nor in a year and a day, by most of us. 
To be sure, we begin to do it very soon 
after the first lessons, just as the student 
of French quickly learns to understand 
simple conversational phrases such as, 
“Good morning,” “What time is it?” etc. 





* Reprinted, by request, from THe Vora 
Review for April, 1917. 
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The acquirement in either of .a good, 
practical skill comes gradually. It is said 
that to learn to speak French well re- 
quires three years; that to possess the 
technical skill to play the violin takes fif- 
teen years. For those having a fair de- 
gree of natural lip-reading ability a pe- 
riod of five to seven years may be passed 
before the limit of their ability is reached, 
presupposing, as in French or music, 
faithful, constant practise. But why be- 
grudge daily effort for a given period of 
years out of one’s life, if in the end is 
gained an added power that will serve 
one to the end of life—all else being 
equal—making the way easier and hap- 
pier for oneself and friends? Any faculty 
we have developed, any special skill ac- 
quired, any sure knowledge possessed— 
all take time and effort to win. Patience 
and perseverance should likewise char- 
acterize one setting out to learn the art 
of speech-reading. 

Lip-reading is not a perfect substitute 
for the sense of hearing. There is no 
perfect substitute for this God-given 
power, but “listening with the eyes” is 
the best one. Therefore cheerfully ac- 
cept your limitations. There are, after 
all, a good many compensations for one 
that fails to hear all that happens or is 
said around one. A serene indifference 
to annoying or alarming noise is one 
gain. Much of the so-called “small talk” 
is no loss. As one hard-of-hearing wo- 
man expressed it, “I cannot believe half 
I hear, as it is.” After you have accepted 
your limitations in this matter of hear- 
ing, then count your blessings! There 
are sO many, many things in life worse 
than dull ears. Put the emphasis, in 
your thought and plans, on what you 
have, not on what you have lost. 

Lip-reading does not improve hearing 
or cure deafness. There seems to be in 
the minds of a few the impression that 
lip-reading in some mysterious way re- 
stores the sense of hearing. Almost in- 
variably the speech-reader thinks he is 
hearing again, but a simple test, such as 
looking away from the speaker or trying 
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to understand conversation in the dark, 
proves that he is reading lips rather than 
actually hearing. Rejoice that it is possi- 
ble, in a large measure, to supplement the 
dulled powers of one sense with the spe- 
cially trained powers of another sense. 

The study of lip-reading does not indi- 
cate any mental deficiency. Quite to the 
contrary! There is no disgrace attached 
to losing one’s hearing. It can only prove 
a discredit when one permits this defi- 
ciency to defeat one. Strangely enough, 
very many are exceedingly sensitive if 
they find their sense of hearing is leaving 
them. They make every effort to conceal 
the fact, believing they are doing so, long 
after it is evident to almost every one 
with whom they converse. Discovery is 
inevitable. Therefore throttle undue 
sensitiveness and quietly explain, when 
necessary, that your ears are dull. The 
chances are, if you don’t, that you, not 
your ears, will be set down as dull or 
stupid. As a rule, the admission of our 
handicap elicits sympathetic helpfulneg 
from our associates, particularly when 
they know of our efforts to overcome it 
through lip-reading. 

The power to read lips is not gained 
through the work of a teacher alone for 
a pupil. A teacher can greatly help a 
student, but cannot make a lip-reader out 
of him without his constant co-operation. 
Make up your mind to do your part. 
Let the acquirement of this power be a 
real part of your business in life, for 


whatever length of time may be neces- 
sary. 

Lip-reading ability does not so quickly 
come to the inveterate talker. Rather is 
it gained sooner by one that makes a 
practise of letting others do the talking, 
lending to all such the intelligent, sympa- 
thetic audience sought. The art of so 
listening is pathetically rare—the world 
is hungry for people possessing it! There 
will accrue a double gain to such a per- 
son—the best kind of lip-reading practise 
and the attractiveness and charm inherent 
in a good listener. This will mean, of 
course, keeping in touch with the times, 
with what people about you are doing, 
and with the best in current literature— 
an alluring prospect. Learn to listen. 
If not with your ears, then learn to do so 
with ears and eyes in co-operation. 

In conclusion, my purpose in the fore- 
going article will be defeated if any 
would-be lip-reader should thereby be 
discouraged from undertaking the study. 
Such a result is far from my purpose, 
which has been rather so clearly to state 
what the work entails that the student 
may set out properly equipped in mind 
and spirit for the task. The fact that the 
student begins in some measure to read 
lips almost from the first, growing grad- 
ually in this power, and the big fact of 
the ever-increasing number of good 
speech-readers, ‘should encourage any 
one needing the aid it gives to set out 
promptly to acquire the art of lip-reading. 





VOICE TRAINING IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By PATTIE THOMASON, M. A. 


(The following paper on “Voice Training in Intermediate Grades” was prepared for and 
read before a teachers’ meeting in the North Carolina School for the Deaf.) 


tT is very little difference in the 
kind of voice training in the primary 
and the intermediate departments. The 
work of voice building is pursued along 
practically the same lines as that in the 
upper primary grades. We do more 
vibration-work and rhythm-work, as an 
aid in developing better voices with the 
younger children, than we do on the in- 
termediate grades. In this department 


we begin to apply the sense of tone and 
rhythm to the speech. We expect to get 
more intelligible and more fluent speech 
in these grades, and therefore we lay a 
great deal of stress on vocal gymnastics 
to secure proper voice support and cor- 
rect sound production. 

Notwithstanding the painstaking teach- 
ing in the primary department, many 
pupils come to the intermediate depart- 
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ment without having all their sounds 
and with voices badly placed, and too 
much of the work in the intermediate 
grades is corrective. If every child left 
the primary department having an ap- 
proximately natural voice and all his con- 
sonantal sounds, the work would be 
different ; but we cannot expect to find 
this the case very often, where inexperi- 
enced teachers are placed in primary 
classes. 

On entering the intermediate depart- 
ment a radical change is encountered. 
The child’s mind is more developed and 
he is beginning to think for himself. He 
is acquiring a much larger vocabulary. 
He is having, at this age, new and 
broader experiences and he wants to say 
a great deal more than he does say or 
can say. The average child in the first 
grades of the intermediate department 
has what might be diagnosed as “a clear 
case of speech conflict.” His mind works 
entirely too fast for his vocal apparatus. 
This is true with the normal child in the 
third and fourth grades in the public 
schools. Teachers of these grades will 
tell you how discouraged they become 
with results in reading—oral reading. 
They get the poorest reading along in 
these grades, because the child’s atten- 
tion has to be so concentrated upon the 
printed symbols and combinations (which 
are often too difficult) that he hasn’t the 
full use of his powers. He doesn’t get 
the entertainment from his reading which 
his mind craves ; just mechanically works 
his way through his lessons. Deaf chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades do one 
of two things: they either become more 
careless in their speech or they become 
more silent and show a tendency not to 
say anything more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

A large per cent of our voice troubles 
with the deaf children in these grades, as 
well as those encountered with children 
who possess their hearing, is due to 
muscular contraction. So our voice- 
work consists chiefly in giving exercises 
to help the child overcome these physical 
defects and in tiaining his brain to work 
faster. We must make our voice-work 
realistic. The teacher must get into the 
spirit of the work or she will never get 
the spirit of it into the child. The work 


must be given responsively. The secret 
of rhythm is quick response—literally, 
“waiting for the beat.” Rhythm-work 
which gets a faster subconscious response 
to mental stimuli is good, and is a great 
aid in voice development, in so far as it 
“wakes the child up” and establishes bet- 
ter co-ordination. Rhythm-work which 
does not get response and gives the child 
the feeling that he can stop his voice and 
produce the sound at any time is a posi- 
tive detriment to the speech. 

Most of our children over-enervate. 
They drive down too much energy into 
the larynx, and the vocal cords cannot 
vibrate to their fullest strength and reso- 
nance. This misapplication of energy, 
unnecessary physical exertion, is a 
great cause of the bad voices and un- 
intelligible speech in our children. By 
giving more attention to physical training 
and physical rhythmic work in primary 
grades, these defects might be largely 
overcome when children reach the inter- 
mediate department. 

Dr. George C. Williams, former presi- 
dent of the New York Speech Arts As- 
sociation, has written a little book on 
“The Speaking Voice,” and I have found 
the chapter on “Freedom and Action” 
especially helpful. He throws a good 
deal of light on the subject of muscular 
contraction. His book contains a num- 
ber of Dr. Martin’s exercises for over- 
coming muscular contraction and the con- 
sequent restricted tone. 

Muscular contractions occur at the 
waist, in the throat, and in the jaw. 
About go per cent of our pupils have 
muscular restrictions in one of these 
places—sometimes in all three. Deaf 
children have a limited physical lung de- 
velopment. Feeble lung power means 
feeble voices. To overcome this defect, 
we give Dr. Martin’s breathing exercises. 
Restrictions in the throat cause restric- 
tions of tongue muscles, and this gives 
the “throaty voice.” The throat is the 
passageway of the tone and it should be 
kept open and free. Exercises to relax 
the neck muscles will help to correct this 
defect. Restrictions at the jaw cause 
poor articulation. You have noticed, I 
am sure, how many of our children 
speak with a perfectly stiff jaw—often 
a projecting jaw. We must get our 
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pupils to open their mouths and let their 
voices out. We cannot get a good open- 
mouth delivery with a rigid jaw. 

I am going to show you a few of Dr. 
Martin’s exercises for freedom of re- 
spiratory muscles and for voice develop- 
ment—exercises which help to overcome 
muscular contractions.. I shall demon- 
strate with a fourth-grade class—Miss 
Embry’s class. I have used these exer- 
cises myself, in my own work, for several 
years, and I am having them used in a 
number of classes with good results. 
They have been adopted by speech teach- 
ers all over the country, teachers of the 
deaf, teachers of speech improvement, 
elocution teachers, and vocal teachers. 
They were also adopted by the army in 
its re-education work in speech. 

Dr. Martin’s exercises consist of 
breathing exercises, corrective exercises, 
tongue gymnastics, vocal gymnastics, and 
a set of carefully arranged syllables, 
words, and sentences for practise on 
different sounds. There are two Martin 
axioms which I want to leave with you, 
which, if you apply, you will get results: 
First, “Avoid all conscious control of 
breath in every kind of speech-work” ; 
second, “Give all speech-work respon- 
sively.”—The Deaf Carolinian. 





EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 


It is usually estimated that one person 
in every: 1,500 population is deaf, and 
that out of this number of deaf persons 
33% per cent are of school age. Accord- 
ing to this manner of computing, there 
are in the State of Kansas between 375 
and 400 deaf children of school age. 
This means that there are from 175 to 
200 deaf children who are not receiving 
the benefits and the advantages of an 
education which is rightfully theirs. 
Should these conditions continue for a 
number of years, the State will eventually 
have a serious problem to face. The 
problem of the uneducated deaf child is 
more serious by far than that of the 
uneducated hearing person. What would 
become of the future status and of the 
government of a State if 45 per cent of 
its citizens were permitted to go through 
life without an education? Yet this is 
being done with our deaf children in 
most of our States. It must be remem- 


bered that, although our deaf children 
make up a very small part of the popula- 
tion, nevertheless they are also citizens 
and are destined to assume duties of 
citizenship and their share in the building 
up of the State government. If statistics 
are correct, there are approximately 45 
per cent of all deaf children in our State 
who are not receiving what they should, 
namely, the means for mental and moral 
growth, which in turn produces good, 
law-abiding, and self-supporting citizens. 

Not very long ago a deaf girl of 18 
years of age was admitted to our school. 
She was born deaf, but had gone through 
all those years without instruction of any 
kind. This is her first year in school. 
Naturally, her mind has never been de- 
veloped and is in a dormant and stunted 
state. She has passed through the three 
psychic stages of mental development, 
and consequently there is very little hope 
for satisfactory mental accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, we shall do all within our 
power to aid her in her uphill struggle 
for knowledge and happiness. There are 
other such cases throughout the State— 
some worse and some that are almost as 
bad—but at present we have not been 
able to reach them. These conditions 
prevail in almost all States. Many of the 
States are providing means whereby all 
deaf children will be afforded the bless- 
ings and happiness of life that come 
from an education. And it is our earnest 
hope that the deaf children of our State 
will likewise be greatly benefited by the 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
law or by the enactment of certain new 
laws that will aid the authorities of the 
board of health and also the authorities 
of the school for the deaf at Olathe in 
locating all deaf children and thus make 
it possible for all to attend school. 

In the meantime we hope that when- 
ever the readers of this paper learn of 
the whereabouts of a deaf child who is 
not in school that they will report the 
case to the local authorities, asking them 
to report to the authorities at the school 
for the deaf at Olathe—“S.,” in “The 
Kansas Star.” 





Desiring to enter another field, Super- 
intendent J. Stuart Morrison, of the Mis- 
sion School for the Deaf, has offered his 
resignation, to take effect in June. 
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WHY THE EUROPEAN TOUR FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING HAS 
BEEN POSTPONED 


It is with great regret that we are 
forced to announce that our plan to take 
a party of hard-of-hearing people to Eu- 
rope has had to be abandoned for this 
year. 

Owing to the abnormal conditions 
which still prevail abroad, it has been 
utterly impossible to secure any satisfac- 
tory definite information on which to 
base plans for a tour this coming sum- 
mer, except at a much higher rate than 
we feel would make such a tour popular. 
In fact, the only definite figures, with 
satisfactory itinerary and accommoda- 
tions, we have been able to obtain exceed 
the original estimate between $400 and 
$500. 

Even were a sufficient number willing 
to go at the advanced rate, we could not 
be at all certain that unforeseen difficul- 
ties would not confront us at every turn. 

We have learned from various sources 
that conditions for traveling abroad are 
extremely bad at present, and a letter 
which Miss Morgenstern wrote to Mr. 
De Land, a copy of which he sent to us 
and which we quote below, corroborates 
these reports: 


ats I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
De Land, of writing to you about Miss Kinzie’s 
travel and study plan for the coming summer. 
I do not know her personally, or I should 
write directly to her to warn her. She is 
taking too great a responsibility upon herself, 
I fear, as neither France nor England, nor 
any other European country for that matter, is 
ready as yet for travel in comfort, especially 
for the kind of trip with deaf persons she is con- 
templating. Aside from the many unexpécted 
expenses and unforeseen charges, there is still 
much trouble with hotel accommodations every- 
where. Moreover, the rules and regulations 
put up since the war by the various govern- 
ments abroad in regard to registry and pass- 
port visas (it is nothing unusual to have to 
spend an entire day at the Foreigners Police, 
as I did myself in Rotterdam) and the cost of 
the visa, which of late has risen to the equiva- 
lent of $10, on entering the country as well as 
leaving it, make European travel by no means 
unalloyed bliss. There were many “Letters to 
the Editor” in the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald to this effect by American tour- 
ists. Perhaps you might wish to advise the 
Misses Kinzie of this, even though the tour 
they are planning is a “conducted” affair. 
Next year conditions may have improved suf- 
ficiently abroad to make travel again enjoyable 
for the average tourist.” 


While this is a great disappointment to 
many and to us, it is our intention to pro- 
ceed with the plan as soon as conditions 
justify our doing so. Let us consider it, 
then, a pleasure merely postponed, and 
whereas those who had planned to go 
this coming summer will not lose their 
opportunity, many others who did not 
feel able to join the party this season 
may be able to do so a year later.—Rose 
Kinzie. 





WHY LEAVE IT TO THE OUIJA 
BOARD? 


Foreworp.—The following wail was laid on 
the Editor’s desk by the Volta Bureau’s en- 
terprising young mail clerk. Can you help him? 


For the past month we have been re- 
ceiving letters from subscribers who pro- 
test that THe Vora Review has not 
been sent to them recently. Apparently 
they have great faith in the Ouija Board. 

As for me, I have no confidence what- 
ever in that mysterious piece of wood, 
when it comes to finding out where peo- 
ple have moved to. 

Uncle Sam’s postal service is not so 
bad as it is said to be, and sends us noti- 
fications of changes of address whenever 
it receives them. We change them when 
we are able to read them, and sometimes 
we can really transcribe the Nebuchad- 
nezzarian alphabet in which they are 
usually written. 

Most people who do not send in their 
changes of address resort to borrowing 
copies from their friends, and finally, 
when they get ashamed of borrowing, 
they write us somewhat on the following 
order: 

“T have not received my copy of THE 
Voita Review for the months of Au- 
gust, September, October, and Novem- 
ber. Please look the matter up and 
oblige,” etc. 

And all the time the magazine has been 
going regularly to the only address we 
had! 

We have about 200 copies left every 
month after each subscriber’s copy is 
mailed. We sell these, or send them out 
as sample copies in the hope of getting 
new subscriptions. Therefore we do not 
have many back numbers, and those who 
fail to notify us as to changes of address 
until after several months have elapsed 
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are “out of luck’’*when they expect us to 
send them duplicates. 

Send in your change of address as 
often as you wish, and let us know when 
you fail to receive your copy on time, and 
don’t forget to renew your subscription. 





ADVERTISING STATE SCHOOLS 


The head of a school for deaf children 
has been corresponding with us relative 
to the advisability of advertising the 
State school in THe Vota Review. His 
reasons for giving wider publicity to the 
advantages his school offers are excellent, 
although his school is now full of pupils 
and there is a long waiting list. Why ad- 
vertise for pupils, if there is no room for 
more pupils? He desires to advertise in 
order to educate certain of the influential 
citizens of the State who do not or will 
not read the school paper, but do or may 
read Tur Voita Review. He wants the 
taxpayers to understand that their school 
is not an 1867 model, but is up-to-date in 
every particular; that his teachers of 
speech are thoroughly trained, and that 
there is no need of parents moving out of 
the State in order to have their deaf chil- 
dren properly educated. In other words, 
parents will find in that school all that is 
worth while in methods and equipment. 

He also desires to stress the fact that 
present facilities are limited, that there is 
a long waiting list, and that the taxpayers 
should realize the economic importance 
of at once appropriating funds to erect 
and equip one or more additional build- 
ings. Naturally, we agreed with this 
superintendent that THe Vota REVIEW 
was the one periodical that would best 
fill his needs. Did we urge him to take 
large space—a half page or a full page? 
We did not. We advised taking one-six- 
teenth of a page, and for only six months, 
and filling the space with a brief an- 
nouncement reading about as follows: 


~The Blank State School for the Deaf, 
Blanktown, Oceanica 


A free State school, up-to-date in method 
and equipment. As the facilities are limited 
and there is a long waiting list, have the name 
of your deaf child entered on that waiting list 
as, soon as possible. 


We informed this superintendent that 
such an announcement could appear in 
six numbers of THE Vota Review at a 
cost of only $3.50, a charge of only 59 
cents an insertion. 

The idea is a good one for the heads 
of all schools to consider. Even in States 
where there is no waiting list, it might be 
well to anticipate future needs and edu- 
cate the taxpayers to perceive that the 
results obtained show that the appropria- 
tions periodically granted by the legisla- 
ture are being wisely expended, and that 
it is economic wisdom to provide the fa- 
cilities that will enable every deaf child 
in the State to secure instruction in the 
State residential school. 

Laying aside the question of justice to 
the child, is it economically thrifty for 
any State to withhold the necessary fa- 
cilities for properly instructing every 
deaf child within its confines? Is it not 
a blot on the intelligence of the taxpayers 
of a Commonwealth to have a long list 
of deaf children waiting year after year 
for increased facilities that they may re- 
ceive the education to which every child 
is justly entitled? To withhold the nec- 
essary appropriations for additional 
buildings is to do more than merely rob 
a deaf child of the opportunity of assimi- 
lating knowledge during its plastic period. 
Lack of proper training during the im- 
pressionable years of childhood will cause 
that child, in later years, to be a less val- 
uable unit in the Commonwealth than it 
might have been. Did it ever. pay any 
Commonwealth to rob a child, more espe- 
cially a handicapped child? 





A HOUSE FOR THE BOSTON GUILD 


The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston has 
moved into a spacious new home, 339 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, where it will welcome all 
of its friends. THe Vora Review hopes soon 
to publish an account of the new residence. 





SPEECH-WORK IN LARAMIE 


From the Wyoming Educational Bulletin we 
learn that correction of speech defects is re- 
ceiving special attention in the public schools 
of Laramie. About twenty children are now 
receiving training, and a survey is soon to be 
made to determine the number and exact 
nature of each kind of speech defect, so that 
the work of correction may be as far-reaching 
as possible. 





i 
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JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT AND JOHN SUAREZ WRIGHT 


A FAMILY OF LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. John Dutton Wright 
were so well pleased with the good work 
the Volta Bureau is carrying on that they 
not only became life members of the 
Association, but sent a check for $50 and 
asked to have their son, John Suarez 
Wright, enrolled as a life member. Just 
as we were sending the magazine to 
press another,check for $50 came, with 
the request that Anna Dutton Wright 
be enrolled as a life member, which was 
done. Thus Azna is the youngest life 
member on the list, as she was only four 
years old December 26, 1920. 


LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Mary Coles 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 

Miss Sarah Fuller 





ANNA DUTTON WRIGHT 


Aged 4 years, the Association’s youngest life 
member. 


Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mr. Frank W. Booth 
Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon 
Mrs. A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 
Miss Mary McCowen 
Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Captain George Oden, U. S. Army 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mrs. Cleveland: H. Dodge 
Mr. J. H. Wade 
Mr. Henry D. Woods 
Mr. Frank D. Waterman 
Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 
Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 
Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 
Mr. Harry E. Wood 
Mr. William M. Bergins (Scotland) 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 
. Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh (Canada) 
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Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 

Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura A. Davies 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Miss Chonita Borel 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 

Mrs. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 

Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 

Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton 

Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs. W. J. Curtis, Jr. 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Miss Francine Garrett 

Miss Mary Dugane 

John Suarez Wright 

Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 

Mr. F. J. Platt 

Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mrs. Henry C. Meyer, Jr. 

Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 

Mr. William J. Curtis 

Mrs. Frank Platt 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Mrs. Charles E. Van. Vleck 

Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 

San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Miss Julia R. Bateman 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Miss Agnes Stowell 

Mrs. Augustus Barret 

Mrs. H. L. Daddow 

Mrs. S. P. Hagar 

Dr. William E. Keith 

Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 

Anna Dutton Wright 





INGRATITUDE 


A PUBLIC PROTEST 


Editor THe Vota Review, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: In the last issue of THE 
Votta Review (January, 1921) there appear 
two full-page announcements in the advertising 
columns which, in the opinion of some of your 
readers and supporters, embodies a distinctly 
inconsistent and antagonistic policy. 

If we are correctly informed, THE Votta 
REviEW is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of speech-reading, speech, and hearing, and is 
published by the Volta Bureau, an institution 
inseparably linked with the achievements of 
Alexander Melville Bell and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell in the interests of teaching speech to 
the deaf, and, furthermore, named as the 
official organ of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

THe Vota Review has been recognized as 
the exponent and advocate of Pure Oralism 
and as a medium of expression of all oralists. 
What comment or criticism, then, should be 
made of the editorial policy that permits the 
publication of full-page advertisements of The 
Silent World and The Silent Worker—a policy 
emphatically unfair to the cause to which Tur 
Voita Review has been pledged? 

If oralist readers of Tue Vora Review 
were faced only by a dignified announcement 
of The Silent World, it might not arouse much 
protest, but when these announcements flag- 
rantly flaunts a propaganda for the “combined 
system,” it should stir the heart and mind of 
every oralist to action. Here is the quotation 
to which I refer: 

“VoLtTa REvIEW readers will find this maga- 
zine a real need and enable them to compre- 
hend better the value of ‘Combined System’ 
as against that of ‘Pure Oralism.’ It is strong 
for speech-teaching in class-rooms, but it is 
emphatic in its opposition to the exclusion of 
sign language. The reasons for this will be 
printed in succeeding issues. Overwhelming 
facts show why ‘Combined System’ is the best 
method of educating the deaf children.” 

In this protest we are not concerned about 
The Silent World, its staff and its contents. 
They have declared their policy and _ their 
allegiance to the “Combined System.” Our 
minds and energies are pledged exclusively to 
“Oralism,” and I take it that this is the object 
of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the object 
of THe Vora Review. 

Let us face the issue squarelv. Is THe 
Vorta Review the champion of Oralism or is 
it “carrying water on both shoulders”? What 
is the object of accepting such advertising mat- 





ter in the oralists’ organ? 

Do we owe The Silent Worker such a cour- 
tesy?—a magazine that has had the presump- 
tion on various occasions to maliciously mis- 
represent sincere and earnest oral workers? 

Oralism has had an uphill fight for recog- 
nition in America: its opponents have greatly 
handicapped the labors of oral teachers in 
“Combined” schools: they have brought every 
pressure to bear in their attempts to minimize | 


There are those who cannot see 

Who are glad that they can hear. 

There are those who cannot hear 

. Who are glad that they can see. — 

There are those who can neither see nor hear 

Who are glad that they can feel. 

And there are those who can both see and 

hear, and also feel, 

Who know not the meaning of gratitude! 

—Myrtle Long Henderson. 
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the importance, the economic value, and the 
dignity of Pure Oralism. Shall we permit 
them to further handicap us, malign us, and 
misrepresent us, by offering the pages of THE 
Voita Review for their propaganda? 
Max A. GoLpsTEIN. 
Str. Louts, Jan. 8, 1921. 





REPLY TO “A PUBLIC PROTEST” 


Dr. Max A. GOLDSTEIN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My Dear Dr. Gotpstein: Practically all of 
the readers of The Silent Worker and The 
Silent World belong to a class of people who 
are, or should be, interested in the education 
of deaf children. Many of them know little 
about the work of the American Association. 
It seems to us highly desirable that they should 
know more. Consequently we desired to ad- 
vertise in these publications, but were unable 
to supply the necessary funds for payment in 
cash. Instead, we gave space in the advertising 
columns of THe Vora Review in exchange 
for space in these periodicals, and thus were 
able to reach a class of readers whom we 
might not have reached otherwise. Many of 
them were doubtless started to thinking by 
the statements appearing in our advertise- 
ments. 

May we call to your attention the fact that 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is not, and 
never has been, a “Pure Oral” organization? 
While many of its members have stood for the 
oral method exclusively as the best means of 
educating all the deaf, many others, equally 
conscientiously, have not. Dr. Bell, its founder. 
has never proclaimed himself a “Pure Oralist.” 
His desire has been to have the best possible 
speech taught, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; and though he has, perhaps, be- 
lieved that time would show that practically 
every deaf child, mentally normal, was capable 
of receiving a good education. under such cir- 
cumstances, still he has never desired to pre- 
vent those who did not agree with him from 
having every opportunity for expressing their 
views, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserHtne B, ‘TIMBERLAKE, 
Editor. 





NOTES FROM THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 


Under the auspices of the Educational Com- 
mittee, a lip-reading demonstration was held 
at the recent Health and Sanitation Exposition 
at the Coliseum. One hundred twenty-five 
persons registered at the booth to have litera- 
ture on the subject of lip-reading sent to them. 
Several hundred inquiries were made by per- 
sons wishing information on the subject for 
relatives or friends. A host of others stopped 
before the booth to read the placards on lip- 
reading and watch the demonstration, thereby 
getting an impression of lip-reading as an aid 
to the deafened that they will carry in their 
minds wherever they go. 


The Bulletin Board is presenting a series of 
studies of occupations that offer opportunities 
to the hard of hearing and are being success- 
fully followed. 

In presenting these studies it is not intended 
to convey the idea that any hard-of-hearing 
person might qualify in any of the occupations 
outlined because another hard-of-hearing per- 
son has. Degree of deafness, type of deafness, 
lip-reading ability, previous experience, etc., 
are determining factors to be considered by the 
vocational guide or by the person making his 
own selection. 


COMPTOMETER OPERATOR 


Description—Comptometer operators do all 
the figure-work in bookkeeping, auditing, bill- 
ing, inventory, ete—add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide on the machine with speed and 
accuracy. 

Qualifications.—Girls and young women with 
an aptitude for figures and a disposition to- 
ward office-work. A knowledge of touch type- 
writing or accountancy contributes to greater 
skill, speed, and efficiency. 

Schooling —A grammar-school education es- 
sential. More education, high school or com- 
mercial, makes for better business grasp and 
promotion. Comptometer schools of instruc- 
tion are established in 73 cities in the United 
States. The course takes from four to six 
weeks. 

Remuneration and Demand.—Comptometer 
salaries range from $18 to $22 per week for 
beginners, according to character of work. 
efficiency of operator, etc. Information from 
many sources indicates that the demand for 
operators is large and increasing. ‘ 

(Information for the above study was ob- 
tained from the Comptometer School Bulletin, 
technical school, trades, investigation, and per- 
sonal report.) 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


The first report of the Speech-Reading Club 
of Philadelphia is an inspiring volume. Two 
years ago, with a mere handful of members, 
the club started the plan for the first club- 
house in the world for the hard of hearing. 
Now, with its house thoroughly equipped and 
smoothly running, it-has a membership of 550 
and thirteen active departments in systematic 
operation. 

We quote from the report: 

“The opportunities of this club to be of 
service are unlimited, and what a beautiful 
form of service it is: That of inspiring with 
new courage those whose lives have been 
shadowed by deafness, and helping to bring 
them back into the sunshine. This is the kind 
of service which strengthens one’s own char- 
acter and thereby increases one’s power to 
serve. 

“There is work here for us all to do. Each 
and every one can find some other life to 
brighten, some activity to turn to, some happy 
service to perform, and in so doing find for 
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himself the truest and most lasting happiness 
in life—that which comes through service for 
others.” 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT THE 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL 


Two recent graduates at the Los Angeles 
School of Lip-Reading were Miss Daisy M. 
Way and Miss Inez Johnson. Miss Way is an 
old member of THe Vorra Review “family” 
and one of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s 
pupils—a remarkable lip-reader and a _fine- 
spirited woman in every way. She was winter- 
ing near Los Angeles, and thought it a good 
chance to take the normal course. Miss John- 
son is a young lady from the Lone Star State, 
and was married one week after she finished 
her examinations. 

The commencement exercises were held at 
the school, and the two candidates taught each 
other before an interested audience. Repre- 
sentatives from other schools, even as far away 
as New York, were present. At the close of 
the teaching by the normal graduates, the dif- 
ferent teachers and the president of the League 
gave them both the right hand of fellowship 
and some cheering, helpful words. They re- 
ceived their diplomas, tied with poppy ribbon, 
from the principal, and flowers from the young 
men of the school—Lucy Ella Case, Principal. 





ODE TO THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
OF LIP-READING 


DEDICATED TO MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 


Our teacher, here’s to thee, 
Here’s to the smile so free, 
Thy pupils love. 
We love thy gracious ways, 
And thy most generous praise 
Brightens the weary days 
As light from above. 


Our wise preceptress, thee, 
Training the eyes to see 
And fill the lack. 
Helping the skies to clear 
When all seems dark and drear, 
Aiding the eyes to hear, 
Bringing hope back. 


All that the “Subtile Art” 
So helpfully imparts, 

To us you’ve taught. 
Lessons you've given with care, 
Class-work and lectures rare, 
Sending us forth to fare 

With courage unthought. 


We of the listening eyes, 
Grateful for counsel wise, 
Thus sing thy praise. 
Long live the Nitchie rules! 
Long live Miss Case’s schools! 
And may we worthy prove 
Through all our days. 


—D, M. Way, 


LET ACTIONS SPEAK 


“Oh, dear!” I said, “I am so deaf; 
I cannot hear you in the dark.” 
“Oh, dear!” she said, “let actions speak 
When we are in the dark.” 


With arms around her slender waist, 
Her lips pressed fervently to mine, 
“More actions, dear,” she cried; then sighed, 
“Oh, isn’t action speech sublime!” 
—W. F. O. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL MOVES 


The New England School of Speech-Reading 
moved, on January 1, to 4 Jefferson Hall, 
Trinity Court, 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
The rapid growth of the school necessitated 
larger quarters, and it was glad to secure one 
of the apartments vacated by the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild. 





A NEW LEAGUE 


A League for the Hard of Hearing has 
recently been organized in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Mrs. W. P. Johnson is its President 
and Mrs. Verna O. Randal its Secretary. Mrs. 
Randal will be glad to answer inquiries from 
any interested persons. 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The Globe Manufacturing Company, of 
Reading, Mass., has very recently installed one 
of its auditorium or lecture phones in the as- 
sembly room of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. This device will be greatly 
appreciated by those hard of hearing people 
who desire to attend the many interesting lec- 
tures and religious meetings which the League 
has arranged for the winter season. The New 
York League is now settled in its new and 
commodious quarters, and is making rapid ad- 
vances in its service to the hard of hearing. 





A NEW BOOK 


Buicuty. By Harold Hays, M. D., Major, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, dur- 
ing the World War. 24 pages, 4%x6 
inches. New York, 1920. 

A short “war story,” written while at the 
front, in 1917, by one of the leading otologists 
of the country. It is a realistic story and por- 
trays the human side of the men who did not 
flinch when called upon to drive back the foe. 
It portrays the longings for the bath, clean 
linen, and appetizing food during those three 
long years of nauseating trench warfare, be- 
fore the Americans came. It is a pen portrait 
of the grimy side of war, minus the inspiring 
music, the waving of banners, and the pretty 
uniforms. It is the kind of a story not to read 
unless you comprehend of what heroic stuff 
mortal man is made. To paraphrase an old 
saying, What heroes some mortals be. It may 
be added that Dr. Hays was with the British 
Army before the United States issued its 
declaration of war.—D. 











